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THE SWAN-SONG OF PARSON AVERY. 
1635. 

WueEn the reaper’s task was ended, and the 
Summer wearing late, 

Parson Avery sailed from Newbury with his 
wife and children eight, 

Dropping down the river harbor in the shallop 
Watch and Wait. 


Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow Sum- 
mer morn, 


And the newly-planted orchards dropping their ; 


fruits first born, 
And the homesteads like brown islands amidst a 
sea of corn. 


Broad meadows reaching seaward the tided 
creeks between, 

And hills rolled, wave-like, inland, with oaks 
and walnuts green; 

A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eye had never 
seen. 


Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty 


And the voice of God seemed calling, to break 
the living bread 

To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of 
Marblehead. 


All day they sailed : at nightfall the pleasant 
landbreeze died, 

The blackening sky at midnight its starry lights 
denied, 

And, far and low, the thunder of tempest 
prophesied. 


Blotted out was all the coast-line, gone were 
rock and wood and sand; 

Grimly anxious stood the helmsman with the 
tiller in his hand, 

And questioned of the darkness what was sea 
and what was land. e 


And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled 
round him, weeping sore : 

** Never heed, my little children! 
walking on before, 

To the pleasunt land of Heaven, where the sea 
shall be no more! ”’ 


Christ is 


All at once the great cloud parted, like a cur- 





tain drawn aside, 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror. 

far and wide; | 
And the thunder and the whirlwind together | 

smote the tide. | 


There was wailing i in the shallop, woman’s wail 


and man’s despair, | 
A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks 80, 
sharp and bare, 
And through it all the murmur of Father 
Avery’s prayer. | 


PARSON AVERY, ETC. 


From the struggle in the darkness with the wild 
waves and the blast, 

On a rock, where every billow broke above him 
as it 

Alone of all his household the man of God was 
cast. 


There a comrade heard him praying in the 
pause of wave and wind : 

** All my own have gone before me, and I linger 
just behind; 

Not for lite I ask, bnt only for the rest thy ran- 
somed find! 


‘*In this night of death I challenge the promise 
of thy Word! 

Let me see the great salvation of which mine 
ears have heard! 

Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the 
grace of Christ, our Lord! 


‘**In the baptism of these waters wash white my 
every sin, 
And let me follow up to Thee my household and 
kin! 
Open the sea-gate of thy Heaven and let me 
enter in! ’ 


The ear of God was open to his servant’s last 
request ; 

As the strong wave swept him downward the 
sweet prayer upward pressed, 

And the soul of Father Avery went with it to 
his rest. 


There was wailing on the mainland from the 
rocks of Marblehead, 

In the stricken church of Newbury the notes 
for prayer were read, 

And long by board and hearthstone the living 
mourned the dead. 


And still the fishers out-bound, or scudding 
from the squall, 


With grave and reverent faces the ancient tale 
| 


recall, 
When thev see the white waves breaking on the 
** Rock of Avery’s Fall! ”” 
Quoted in Notes and Queries. 


TEN REASONS FOR GOING TO CHURCH 


Some go to church for a walk, 

Some go to church for a talk, 

Some go there to gain a friend, 

Some go there their faults to mend, 
Some go there to see the fashions, 
Some go there to calm the passions, 
S»me go there to seek a lover, 

Some go there their faults to cover, 
Some go there to doze and nod, 

And some go there to worship God.” 














MODERN 


From The Quarterly Review. 
MODERN WHIST.* 

Tue game of whist, after two centuries 
of elaboration, has now become a favour- 
ite amusement in all ranks of society, and 
especially with persons of great intelli- 
gence and ability. Numerous societies 
have been established expressly for its 
practice, and at many of the West End 
clubs it is played daily, particularly in the 
afternoon when the mental faculties are 
more active than in the evening. At these 
little gatherings may be seen men of high 
rank, sitting at the same tables with others 
eminent in literature, science, art, or the 
public service — all testifying, by the ear- 
nestness with which their attention is fixed 
on the game, to its great intellectual at- 
tractions. In the best private circles, too, 
and in domestic society generally, its high 
character is becoming better appreciated, 
although the style of play is still far from 
what it ought to be. 

Whist is of English origin, but its popu- 
larity is not confined to this country. On 
the Continent it has become fully natural- 
ized ; the finest player that ever lived was 
a Frenchman, and the most elaborate 
works on whist are by foreign authors. 
It has, in fact, extended over the whole 
earth; there is not a spot where European 
civilization prevails, where whist is not 
practised and prized. A published collec- 
tion of “Whist Studies” dates from the 
tropics ; in the rigour of the North Ameri- 
can winter whist forms the occupation of 
the frozen-up inhabitants for months to- 
gether; and in the wilds of Australia the 
farmers play at whist for “sheep points, 
with a bullock on the rubber.” 

We need not hesitate to give a place in 





* A short Treatise on the Game of Whist, con- 
taining the Laws of the Game, and also some Rules 
whereby a Beginner may, with due attention to them, 
attain to the Playing it well. With Calculations 
and Cases. By a Gentleman [Edmond Hoyle]. 
Bath printed, and London reprinted. For W. Web- 
ster, near St. Paul’s. 1748. ! 

2. The Principles of Whist stated and explained, 
and its Practice illustrated on an Original System, 
by means of hands played completely through. By 
Cavendish. London, 1862. 

8. A Treatise on Short Whist. By James Clay, 
M.I. London, 1864. 

4. The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of 

Whist. By William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 











London, 1865. 
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our pages to an intellectual occupation of 
such high and universal interest; and we 
propose, first, to offer a concise history 
of the game; next to describe the chief 
characteristics of its most modern and 
improved form ; and, lastly, to add a few 
remarks on whist playing. 

The early history of whist is involved 
in some obscurity. It is not to be sup- 
posed that a game of this high character 
should have sprung at once perfect into 
being; it has been formed by gradual de- 
velopment from elements previously ex- 
isting. As early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a card game was in com- 
mon use, of which both the name and the 
chief feature enter prominently into the 
construction of whist. This was called 
triumph — corrupted into trump —and the 
essence of it was the predominance of 
one particular suit, called the triumph or 
trump-suit, over all the others. It was 
of Continental origin, like most of the 
card games in use at that period. A work 
published in Italy in 1526 speaks of it un- 
der the name of Trionfi, and it. is men- 
tioned by Rabelais as /a Triumphe, among 
the games played by Gargantua. From 
France it was imported into England, 
where it soon became popular in good so- 
ciety, as we find a reference to it in a 
quarter where it would hardly be looked 
for, namely, in a sermon preached by 
Latimer at Cambridge the Sunday before 
Christmas, 1529. He mentions the game 
under its corrupted as well as its original 
appellation,“and clearly alludes to its 
characteristic feature, as the following ex- 
tracts will show :— 


«* And where you are wont to celebrate Christ- 
mass in playing at cards, I intend by God’s 


| grace to deal unto you Christ’s Cards, wherein 


you shall perceive Christ’s Rule. The gume 
that we play at shall be called the Triumph, 
which, if it be well played at, he that dealeth 
shall win; the Players shall likewise win; and 
the atanders and lookers upon shall do the same. 


** You must mark also that the Triumph must 
apply to fetch home unto him all the other cards, 
whatever suit they be of.”’ 


**Then further we must say to ourselves, 
What requireth Christ of a Christian man? 
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Now turn up your Trump, (Hearts is Trump, 
as I[ said before), and cast your Trump, your 
Heart, on this card.’’ 


ther references to this game are found 
at a later period; we need only mention 
two. In “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
said to be the first piece performed in 
England under the name of a comedy, 
and written by Bishop Still soon after the 
middle of the sixteenth century, occurs 
this passage : — 
** Chat. What, Diccon? come nere, ye be no 
stranger : 
We be set fast at trump, man, hard by 
the fyre. 
Thou shalt set on the king, if thou 
come a little nyer. 


Come hither, Dol; Dol, sit downe and 
play this game, 

And, as thou sawest me do, see thou 
do even the same: 

There is five trumps besides the queene, 
the hindmost thou shalt find her; 

Take hede of Sim Glover’s wife, she 
hath an eie behind her.’’ 


Another reference is by Shakespeare. 
In “Antony and Cleopatra,” Act IV., 
Scene 12, Antony says, — 

** My good knave, Eros, now thy Captain is 

Even such a body : here I am Antony; 

Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave, 

I made these wars for Egypt; and the Queen,— 

Whose heart I thought I had, for she had 
It mine; 

i Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d 
| unto ’t 
A million more, now lost, —she, Eros, has 
‘ Pack’d cards with Cesar, and false played 
my glory 

Unto an enemy’s triumph.’’ 

This passage has been the subject of sev- 
eral comments; but the repeated allusions 
to card playing leave no doubt as to the 
reference in the last word. 

The game of Triumph appears to have 
been played in several different ways, 
some of which resembled our present 
Ecarté; they had, however, little similarity 
to whist except in the feature of the pre- 
dominance of the trump suit, which was 
common to them all. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the game had acquired in Eng- 
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land another name, which is also pre- 
served in whist, namely, Ruffe. It has 
often excited curiosity how the word for 
an ornament to the neck or wrists should 
have come to be used for this purpose; 
but it is possible it may have been only 
another corruption of the original French 
triomphe, as there is much similarity in the 
sounds. At any rate the terms were 
synonymous, as Cotgrave, in his “ French 
and English Dictionary,” 1611, explains the 
French word triomphe to mean “the card- 
game called ruffe or trump;” and Nares 
in his Glossary says “ruff meant a trump 
card, charta dominatrix.” 

But contemporaneously with this change, 
the game itself had also undergone, ir 
England, some modifications which caused 
it to differ materially from the original 
foreign type, and among these was the 
attachment of certain advantages, or 
“honours,” to the four highest cards of 
the trump-suit. This was probably of it- 
self an ancient invention, for we find a 
game called “les Honeurs” in Rabelais’ 
list; but the importation of it into trump 
or ruff gave the game a new character, 
and it took the name of “ Ruff-and-hon- 
ours,” the original form being called 
“French ruff” for distinction. 

Ruff-and-honours was played with a 
pack of fifty-two cards, the ace ranking 
the highest. There were four players, 
two being partners against the other two, 
and each received twelve cards; the re- 
maining four were left as a stock on the 
table, and the top one was turned up to 
determine the trump suit. The player 
who happened to hold the ace of trumps 
had the privilege of taking the stock in 
exchange for four cards of his own, an 
operation called ruffing. The score was 
nine, and the party that won most tricks 
were “most forward to win the set.” 
Three honours in the joint hands were 
reckoned equivalent to two tricks, and 
four honours to four. This came very 
near to whist, and was, in fact, whist in an 
imperfect form. 

The further changes in the constitution 
of the game, and the radical alteration of 
the name, appear to have taken place 
early in the seventeenth century. The 
first form of the new designation was 
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Whisk, a word which occurs in “Taylor’s 
Motto,” by Taylor, the Water Poet, pub- 
lished in 1621. Speaking of the prodigal, 
he says :— 
** He flings his money free with carelessnesse, 
At novum, mumchance, mischance (chuse ye 
which), 
At one-and thirty, or at poore-and-rich, 
Ruffe, slam, trump, nody, whisk, hole, sant, 
new cut,”’ 


The origin of the word is obscure; 
but, in default of a better explanation, it 
has been suggested that it was used by 
the common people as a synonym for ruff, 
in ridicule of the affectations of the gal- 
lants who played at the game. The arti- 
cle of dress in fashion under the latter 
name at the time is described as — 


** great and monsterous, made either of cam- 
bric, holland, lawne, or els of some other the 
finest cloth that can be got for money, whereof 
some be a quarter of a yard deepe, yea some 
more, hanging over their shoulder-points, in- 
stead ofa vaile. Butif olus with his blasts, 
or Neptune with his storms, chaunce to hit upon 
the crasie barke of their bruised ruffles, then 
they goeth flip-flap in the winde, like ragges 
that flew abroad, lying on their shoulders like 
the disheclout of a slut.’’ 


This sort of thing might well be ridi- 
culed as a whisk, which not only meant “a 
small besom or brush,” but also referred 
to an article of dress : — 

“¢ Their wrinkled necks were covered o’er 
With whisks of lawn, by grannums wore 
In base contempt of bishops’ sleeves.’’ 


Thirty or forty years after Taylor’s 
mention of the word, as applied to the 
game, it had become changed to its pres- 
ent form, the earliest known use of which 
is quoted by Johnson from the second part 
of “Hudibras” (spurious), published in 
1663 : — 

** But what was this? A game at Whist, 

Unto our Plowden-Canonist.”* 


In 1674 we find a published description 
of the game in a curious book, ascribed to 
Charles Cotton the poet, and entitled 
“The Compleat Gamester ; or Instructions 
how to play at Billiards, Trucks, Bowls, 
and Chess; together with all manner of 
usual and most gentile Games, either on 
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Cards or Dice.” * _ In this book a chapter 
is devoted to “ English Ruff-and-Honours, 
and Whist,” and it contains the following 
passage : — 

*¢ Ruff-and-honours (alias slamm) and Whist, 
are games so commonly known in England, in all 
parts thereof, that every child almost of eight 
years old hath a competent knowledge in that 
recreation.”’ 


After describing Ruff-and-honours the 
author says, “ Whist is a game not much 
differing from this.” The ruffing privilege 
was abolished ; each player still had twelve 
cards, but, instead of leaving an unknown 
stock on the table, the four deuces were 
discarded from the pack before dealing; 
a great step in advance, as it enabled the 
players to calculate with more certainty 
the contents of each others’ hands. The 
score was still nine, tricks and honours 
counting as before. 

Cotton never uses or alludes to the ear- 
lier name “ Whisk,” but he gives an inde- 
pendent derivation of the newer word. 
He says the game 


** is called whist from the silence that is to be 
observed in the play.” 


This meaning is warranted by the cus- 
tom of the time. The word, although 
treated as a verb, adjective, or participle 
by Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, and 
others, is defined by Skinner (1671), one 
of the best authorities, as interjectio 
silentium imperans ; and so it was commonly 
used. In an old play, written by Dekkar 
in 1604, we find the example — 

** Whist! whist! my master.”’ 

Cotton’s derivation of the present name 
has been adopted by Johnson and Nares, 
and has always been most commonly re- 


* The frontispiece to this book represents various 
games being played, and is accompanied by a pun- 
ning description of them in verse. One figure shows 
a game at whist, in which ladies take part, and the 
rhyme says, 

« Lastly observe the women with what grace 

They sit and look their partners in the face. 

Who from their eyes shoot Cupid’s fiery darts, 

Thus make them lose at once their game and 

hearts. 


Ladies don’t trust your secrets in that hand 

Who can’t their own (to their own grief) com- 
mand, 

For this, I will assure you, if you do, 

In time you’ll lose your Ruff and Honour too.” 
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ceived ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the word “ whisk ” is the older of the two, 
and that it continued in use, along with 
the other name, for a century after Cotton 
wrote. Pope, in his epistle to Mrs. Teresa 
Blount, 1715, says — 


** Some squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack, 
Whose game is Whisk, whose treat a toast in 
sack.”’ 


Johnson describes whist as “vulgarly 

ronounced whisk ;” and the Hon. Daines 

arrington, writing, in 1786, on games at 
cards, adopts the latter orthography with- 
out any qualification. 

It is possible to reconcile the two deri- 
vations by supposing that, when the game 
took its complete form, the more intellect- 
ual character it assumed demanded greater 
care and closer attention in the play; this 
was incompatible with noise in the room 
or with conversation between the players, 
and hence the word “whist!” may have 
been used in its interjectional form to in- 
sist on the necessary silence; and from 
the similarity of this to the term already 
in use the modification in the last letter 
may have taken its rise. It is worthy of 
remark, that in a fashionable book on 
Ombre, published in Berlin in 1714, the 
writer, who had probably never heard of 
the English game, says “ Pour bien jouer 
l’ombre, il faut du silence et de la tranquil- 


But, whatever may be the views held in 
this country as to the origin of the name 
of our national card-game, it is only fair 
to our ingenious neighbours across the 
Channel to give their explanation, which 
we find in a French work on whist: 


** At a time when French was the current lan- 
guage in England, the people had become so in- 
fatuated with one of their games at cards, that 
it was prohibited after a certain hour. But 
parties met clandestinely to practise it; and 
when the question ‘* Voulez-vous jouer ?’’ was 
answered by ‘‘ Oui!’’ the master of the room 
added the interjection ‘* St! ’’ to impose silence. 
This occurred so often that ** Oui-st ’? became 
at length the current appellation of the ga ne! ”’ 


With these names there came to be as- 
sociated another of a very strange char- 
acter, namely “swabbers” or “swobbers.” 
Fielding, for example, in the account of 
Jonathan Wild’s visit to the spunging- 
house in London, in 1682, says “ whisk and 
swabbers was the game then in the chief 
vogue.” Swift, in his Essay on the Fates 
of Clergymen, ridicules Archbishop Teni- 
son, who was said to be a dull man, for 
misunderstanding the term. He relates a 
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known story of a clergyman, who was 
recommended to the Archbishop for pre- 
ferment, when his Grace said, “He had 
heard that the clergyman used to play at 
whist and swobbers ; that as to playing now 
and then a sober game at whist for pas- 
time, it might be pardoned; but he could 
not digest those wicked swobbers.” “It 
was with some pains,” adds the Dean, 
“that my Lord Somers could undeceive 
him.” Johnson quotes the pretended 
speech of the Archbishop, and defines 
swabbers as “four privileged cards, which 
are only incidentally used for betting at 
whist.” These were probably identical 
with the four honours; and it has been 
conjectured that as “ whisk ” was intended 
to ridicule “ruff,” the analogous term 
“swabbers” (from swab, a kind of mop) 
may have been added to supply the place 
of the other part of the original name; 
so that “whisk and swabbers” was made 
the vulgar synonym for the “ruff and 
honours ” of the fashionable world. But, 
however this may be, the additional term 
was of limited application, and soon went 
out of use. 

It is curious that although the precur- 
sors of whist had enjoyed favour in high 
places, yet whist itself, in its infancy, was 
chiefly played in low society, where cheats 
and sharpers assembled. The greatest 
part of Cotton’s chapter is devoted to a 
warning against the tricks and frauds of 
these gentry. He alludes -to the “arts 
used in dealing,” and shows how, by ingen- 
ious devices, “cunning fellows about this 
city may not only know all the cards by 
their backs, but may turn up honours for 
themselves, and avoid doing so for their 
adversaries.” The following passage gives 
some significant hints : — 


** He that can by craft overlook his adversa- 
ries’ game hath a great advantage, for by that 
means he may partly know what to play se- 
curely. There is a way to discover to their 
partners what honours they have; as by the 
wink of one eye, or putting one finger on the 
nose or table, it signifies one honour; shutting 
both the eyes, two; placing three fingers or four 
on the table, three or four honours,’’ 


In a republication of Cotton’s work in 
1734, these cautions are amplified, showing 
that whist still retained the same low 
character. The editor says, “as whisk 
(he uses the old appellation) is a tavern 
game, the sharpers generally take care to 
put about the bottle before the game be- 
gins.” A — chapter is given to “ pip- 
ing at whisk;” and as this is an accom- 
plishment not generally known at the 
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modern clubs, the following extract may 
be interesting : — 


** By piping I mean when one of the company 
that does not play (which frequently happens), 
sits down in a convenient place to smoke a pipe 
an so look on, pretending to amuse himself that 
way. Now the disposing of his fingers on the 
pipe, whilst smoking, discovers the principal 
cards that are in the person’s hand he over- 
looks, which was always esteemed a sufficient 
advantage to win a game. This may also be 
done by another way [i.e. without the pipe, and 
by common conversation]. ‘ Indeed,’ signifies 
y Bacar ‘truly,’ hearts; ‘upon my word,’ 
clubs; ‘I assure you,’ spades.” * 


It is only fair to add, that with the bane 
the editor supplies also the antidote. He 
says, “ For which reasons, all nice gamesters 
play behind curtains. 

There is other evidence of the low char- 
acter of whist. In Farquhar’s comedy of 
the “Beaux’s Stratagem,” 1707, Mrs. Sul- 
len speaks of “the rural accomplishments 
of drinking fat ale, playing at whisk, and 
smoaking tobacco with my husband.” 
Fielding and Pope, as we have seen, both 
speak of it disparagingly ; and Thomson, 
in his “ Autumn” (1730), describes how, 
after a heavy hunt dinner — 


** Whist awhile 
Walks his dull round beneath a cloud of smoke 
Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe.”’ 


This being, he adds, one of the “puling 
idlenesses ” introduced to cheat the thirsty 
moments until the party 
‘¢ Close in firm circle, and set, ardent, in, 
For serious drinking.’’ 


In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was a mania for card-playing 
in all parts of Europe and in all classes of 
society, but in the best circles whist was 
stillunknown. Gentlemen in their gaming 
coteries chiefly practiced piquet (a very 
old game, invented in France in the fif- 
teenth century), and in ladies’ society the 
most fashionable amusement was Ombre, 
immortalized by Pope’s “Rape of the 
Lock” (1712), in a manner strongly con- 
trasted with his disparaging mention of 
whist a year or two later. 

It was about 1730 when the new game 
rose out of its obscurity and took rapidly 
the rank due to its great merits. At that 
time the ordinaries, where gambling had 
been long carried on to an enormous ex- 


* ‘There are several other bare-faced practices 
made use of, such as en ee hands, changing 
cards under the table, and often from off the table; 


but these are generally made use of by women, who, 
when detected, laugh it off, without any sense of 
shame or dishonour.” — Annals of Gaming. 
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tent, and with the most scandalous abuses, 
began to be superseded by the more intel- 
lectual meetings at taverns and _ coffee- 
houses, which figure so prominently in the 
literary annals of the last century. It 
happened that a party of gentlemen who 
frequented the Crown coffee-house in Bed- 
ford Row, and of whom the first Lord 
Folkstone was one, had become acquainted 
with the game, and practised it at their 
meetings. They soon found out it had 
merits, studied it carefully, and arrived, 
for the first time, at some fundamental 
rules of play. 

The way having been thus prepared, 
there was wanting a man of genius who 
should further work out the elements of 
the game, and mould it into a permanent, 
logical, scientific form. This man ap- 

eared in the person of Epmonp HOoyLe. 
ere is very little trustworthy informa- 
tion as to his antecedents. He was born 
in 1672: it is said he studied as a barrister, 
and he styles himself in his first book “a 
gentleman.” Itis clear he was a man of 
good education, and moved in good so- 
ciety ; probably he was one of the party 
that met at the Crown. 

It appears that he had studied whist for 
many years; and he saw, not only that it 
had great capabilities, but that it was 
much debased by the use made of it by 
sharpers for cheating inexperienced players 
out of their money. He believed that it 
was in his power to guard the public 
against these unprincipled practices, as 
well as to excite a more legitimate interest 
in the game, by spreading a better knowl- 
edge of the principles on which it should 
be played; and to attain these objects he 
resolved to teach it professionally. His 
spirited attempt excited much attention, 
as we find several notices of. it on record. 
In the “ Rambler” of May 8, 1750, a lady 
writes : — ; 

‘* As for play, I do think I may, indeed, in- 
dulge in that, now I am my own mistress. Papa 
made me drudge at whist till I was tired of it; 
and, far from wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when 
he had not given me above forty lessons, said I 
was one of his best scholars,’’ 


In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” of Feb- 
ruary, 1755, a writer, professing to give 
the autobiography of a fashionable physi- 
cian, says : — 

‘* Hoyle tutored me in several games at cards, 
and, under the name of guarding me from be- 
ing cheated, insensibly gave me a taste for sharp- 
ing.’’ 

In the course of this instruction he sold 
to his pupils a set of notes which he had 
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drawn up, containing rules and directions 
for their guidance. These were in man- 
uscript, and he charged a guinea for each 
copy. The novelty and great value of the 
rules were soon discovered, and surrepti- 
tious — began to get into circulation, 
when Mr. Hoyle, to secure his copyright, 
had them published, and thus originated 
the work which stands first on the list at 
the head of this article. 

At this time the final changes had been 
made by increasing the score to ten, and 
by using the whole pack, thus giving 
thirteen cards to each ow. This latter 
improvement introduced the odd trick, an 
element of such great interest in the 
present game. Whether it was Hoyle, or 
some one previously, who made these 
changes, is not clear; hut at any rate the 

ame, as he presents it, is precisely the 
orm of long whist ever since played. 

His book had a great and rapid success ; 
it went through several editions in one 
year, and it seems to have been again 
pirated, as the author found it necessary 
to certify every genuine copy by attaching 
his autograph signature. In the fifteenth 
edition the signature was, for the first time, 
impressed from a wood-block, and in the 
seventeenth it was announced that “Mr. 
Hoyle was dead.” The great man departed 
this life, full of years and of honours, on 
the 29th of August, 1769. 

Byron’s oft-quoted parallel — 


**Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to 
Hoyle,” 


hardly does justice to our author, for he 
was far more than the historian of whist; 
he may, essentially, be considered its 
founder. 

The effect of Hoyle’s promulgation of 
the game in its improved form was very 
prompt, as we learn from a witty and 
amusing brochure that appeared in the 
same year, 1743, called “ The Humours of 
Whist, a dramatic Satire, as acted every 
day at White’s and other Coffee-houses 
and Assemblies.” It is a short comedy, 
the sea characters being Professor 
Whiston (Hoyle), who gives lessons in the 
game; Sir Calculation Puzzle, an enthusi- 
astic player, who muddles his head with 
Hoyle’s calculations and always loses; pu- 
pils, sharpers, and their dupes. The object 
is chiefly to ridicule the pretensions of 
Hoyle and the enthusiasm of his followers, 
and to show that skill and calculation are 
of no avail — bad luck or premedi- 
tated fraud. The work was reprinted ten 
years later, but it is scarce, and we may 
give a few extracts that throw light on the 
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circumstances attending the first intro- 
duction of the new rules of the game. 
Hoyle had ‘given out that he had spent 
forty years in its study, and the prologue 
says: — 
** Who will believe that man could e’er exist, 
Who spent near half an age in studying 
whist ? 
Grew grey wlth calculation, labour hard, 
As if life’s business center’d in a card? 
That such there is, let me to those appeal 
Who with such liberal hands reward his zeal. 
Lo! whist he makes a science, and our peers 
Deign to turn schoolboys in their riper years.’’ 


Sir Calculation Puzzle gives some amus- 
ing explanations of his losses. In one case 
he says : — 


‘* That certainly was the most out-of-the-way 
bite ever was heard of. Upon the pinch of the 
game, when he must infallibly have lost it, the 
dog ate the losing card, by which means we 
dealt again, and faith he won the game,”’ 


Again, in reference to Hoyle’s calcula- 
tions of chances : — 


‘s We were nine all. The adversary had three 
and we four tricks. All the trumps were out. 
I had queen and two small clubs, with the lead. 
Let me see : it was about 222 and 3 halves to 
— ’gad, I forgot how many —that my partner 
had the ace and king; ay, that he had not both 
of them, 17 to 2; and that he had not one, or 
both, or neither, some 25 to 32. So I, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the game, led a club; my 
partner takes it with the king. Then it was 
exactly 481 for us and 222 for them. He re- 
turns the same suit, I win it with my queen, 
and return it again; but the devil take that 
Lurchun, by passing his ace twice, he took the 
trick, and, having two more clubs and a thir- 
teenth card, egad, all was over.”’ 


The praise of _—" book by its sup- 
porters is unbounded. They say: — 


** There never was so excellent a book printed. 
I’m quite in raptures with it; I will eat with it, 
sleep with it, go to Parliament with it, go to 
Church with it. I pronounce it the gospel of 
whist-players. I want words to express the au- 
thor, and can look on him in no other light than 
as a second Newton. [ have joined twelve com- 
panies in the Mall, and eleven of them were 
talking of it. It’s the subject of all conversa- 
tion, and has had the honour to be introduced 
into the Cabinet.”’ 


The wits, however, did not neglect to 
poke fun at the Professor : — 


** Beau. Ha! ha! ha! I shall dye! Yonder 
is Lord Finess and Sir George Tenace, two first- 
rate players; they have been most lavishly beat 
by « couple of ’prentices. Ha! ha! ha! they 
came slap four by honours upon them almost 
every deal.’’ 
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*¢ Lord Rally. I find, Professor, your book 
do’s not teach how to beat four by honours. Ha! 
ha! ha! 

** Professor [aside]. Curse them! I’d rather 
have given a thousand pounds than this should 
have happen’d. It strikes at the reputation of 
my Treatise. 

** Lord Rally. In my opinion there is still 
something wanting to compleat the system of 
whist: and that is A Dissertation on the Lucky 
Chair. [Company laugh.] 

‘** Professor. Ha! ha! ha! your Lordship’s 
hint is excellent. I’m obliged to you for it.’ 


Whist advanced rapidly in public favour, 
and evidence is on recurd of the time when 
it was received at court and formally ac- 
knowledged as one of the royal amuse- 
ments. In 1720, a little book, called the 
“Court Gamester,” was, as its title-page 
informs us, “written for the use of the 
young princesses,” the daughters of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. It 
was frequently reprinted, and in Jater edi- 
tions a second part was added, called the 
“City Gamester,” containing less polite 
games used east of Temple Bar. hist 
was included in the latter category up to 
the seventh cdition; but in the next, dated 
1754, it was transferred to the court divi- 
sion. In 1758 it had become a fit recrea- 
tion for University dons, as in No. 33 of 
the “Idler,” the senior fellow of a college 
at Cambridge represents himself and his 
party as “sitting late at whist in the even- 


ing. 

When whist became fashionable, it was 
naturally taken up by polite literature, 
dry rules and laws BA made subservient 
to poetry and imagination. We have al- 
ready seen how it had been dramatized; it 
was now to be raised to a higher grade in 
Parnassus, by becoming the subject of an 
Epic. In 1791 appeared “ Whist, a Poem, 
in 12 Cantos,” by Alexander Thomson, Esq. 
The book went through two editions, and 
made great pretensions to learning, by 
quotations from or references to authors in 
almost every language, from French to 
Persian, and of almost every age, from the 
Patriarchs to the eighteenth century; but 
the poetry was feeble, the history incorrect, 
and the whist not over sound. One quota- 
tion, of the concluding lines, will suffice :— 


** Nor do I yet despair to see the day 
When hostile armies, rang’d in neat array, 
Instead of fighting, shall engage in play; 
When peaceful whist the quarrel shall decide, 
And Christian blood be spilt on neither side. 
Then pleas no more should wait the tardy laws, 
But one odd trick at once conclude the cause. 
(Tho’ some will say that this is nothing new, 
For here there have been long odd tricks enow). 
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Then Britain still, to all the world’s surprise, 
In this great science shall progressive rise, 
Till ages hence, when all of each degree 

Shall play the game as well as Hoyle or me.”’ 

One of the chief seats of whist playing 
during the eighteenth century was the city 
of Bath, where Nash and other celebrities 
had much encouraged card-games gener- 
ally. About 1800, a little book appeared 
there, entitled “Advice to the Young 
Whist Player,” by Thomas Matthews, 
Esq. This was a sound and useful work, 
containing many improvements, resulting 
from the experience of half 4 century, 
and it is, even now, worthy of attentive 
study. 

About the same date an important 
change took place, namely, the introduc- 
tion of “Short Whist,” by altering the 
winning score from ten to five, and abol- 
ishing the “call” for honours when want- 
ing two of game. The change is said to 
have originated in an accident: Lord 
Peterborough having one night lost a large 
sum of money, the friends with whom he 
was playing proposed to give him the 
revanche at five points instead: of ten, in 
order to afford him a quicker chance of 
recovering his loss. e new plan was 
found so lively that it soon became popu- 
lar, and has long since superseded long 
whist in the best circles. The reason of 
the preference is not difficult to discover. 
All good players must have found out how 
the interest increased towards the close 
of the long game, when the parties were 
pretty even, and when it became necessary 
to pay stricter attention to the score, in 
order to regulate the play. Now to cause 
this state of things to recur more frequent- 
ly, it would be sufficient to play, as it were, 
the latter half of the game without the 
former, i. e. to commence with both parties at 
the score of five; for this is the true sense 
of the alteration. 

This mode of viewing it accounts for no 
change being made in the value of the 
honours. Some authorities think the 
scoring for these should have been halved, 
and, no doubt, this would have given more 
effect to skill in play; but such a change 
would have rendered the game less gener- 
ally interesting. It must never be forgot- 
ten that the element of chance is one of 
the attractive features of whist, to good 
players as well as to mediocre ones, and 
to tamper with the present arrangement 
would probably endanger the popularity 
of the game. 

Whist was known in France at an early 
period by translations of Hoyle. It was 
played by Louis XV., and under the Em- 
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pire was a favourite game of Josephine 
and Marie Louise. After the Restoration 
it was taken up more enthusiastically. 
“ The nobles,” says a French writer, “had 
gone to England to learn to think, and 
they brought back the thinking game with 
them.” Talleyrand was the great player 
of the day, and his mot —“ You do not 
know whist, young man? What asad old 
age you are preparing for yourself!” 
—is a standing quotation in all whist 
books. Charles X. was playing whist at 
St. Cloud qn the 29th July, 1830, when the 
tricolour was waving on the Tuileries, 
and he had lost his throne. His successor, 
Louis Philippe, when similarly engaged, 
had to submit to an elegant insolence. He 
had dropped a louis, and stopped the game 
to look for it, when a foreign ambassador, 
one of the party, set fire to a billet of 1000 
francs to give light to the King under the 
table. 

In 1839 appeared a“ Traité du Whiste,” 
by M. Deschapelles, whom Mr. Clay calls 
“the finest whist player, beyond any com- 
parison, the world has ever seen.” Much 
was to be ‘expected from such a quarter, 
but the publication was but a fragment of 
a larger work that never appeared. The 
author treats of whist in a manner highly 
spirituel. He reasons on immensity and 
eternity, on metaphysical necessity and 
trial by jury; he invokes the sun of Joshua 
and the star of the Magi; he investigates 
the electric affinities of the players, and 
illustrates a hand by analytical geometry. 
He died some fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The latest stage in the history of whist 
comprises the more modern determination 
and consolidation of its scientific constitu- 
tion, both theoretical and practical, as 
exhibited in the three works conjoined 
with that of Hoyle in the heading to the 
present article. 

This important step was brought about 
by a circumstance somewhat similar to 
that which gave rise to the first develop- 
ment of the game by Hoyle, a century and 
a quarter helen etween 1850 and 1860, 
a knot of young men at Cambridge, of 
considerable ability, who had at first taken 
up whist for amusement, found ,it offer 
such a field for intellectual study, that 
they continued its practice more systemat- 
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far as they differed from the precepts of 
Hoyle and Matthews, were confined to 
small coteries of club players. The little 
whist school held together afterwards in 
London, and added to its numbers; and 
in 1862 one of its members brought out 
the work published under the name of 
“ Cavendish,” the principal object of which 
was to illustrate the modern play by a set 
of model games, after the manner of those 
so much used at chess. Two years after- 
wards appeared the Essay of Mr. Clay, 
and a little later that of Dr. Pole. 

Each of these publications is distinct in 
its object. The work of Dr. Pole ex- 
pounds the fundamental theory on which 
the modern game is based ; that of Caven- 
dish gives detailed rules for, and examples 
of, its application in practice ; and that of 
Mr. Clay is an able dissertation on the 
more refined points of the best modern 
play, by the best modern player. Taken 
together, these books (which ought to be 
combined in one volume) furnish a com- 
o epitome of the game, presenting it 

oth theoretically and practically in the 

erfect state at which it has now arrived, 

y continued study and practice during 
the two centuries that have elapsed since 
it first assumed a definite shape and took 
its present name. 


We may now endeavour to give a gen- 
eral idea of what the game is in its most 
approved form. 

The great feature of modern whist is 
the more perfect cultivation than formerly 
of the relations existing between the two 
players who are in partnership with each 
other. As these players have a communi- 
Wy of interests, it is evidently desirable 
that they should act in conjunction. If 
the two hands could be put together and 
played as one, great advantage would 
clearly result; for not only would the 
strong points of each still preserve their 
full value, but special benefits would arise 
from the combination ; just as the junction 
and co-operation of two divisions of an 
army would give more powerful results 
than could be obtained by their divided 
action. The modern play aims at carry- 
ing out this principle to the farthest ex- 
tent possible. It forbids the player to 


ically, with a view to its complete scien-| consider his own hand apart from that of 


tific investigation. Since the general 
adoption of short whist, the constant prac- 


| 


his partner, commanding him to treat both 
in strict union, and to make every step 


tice of adepts had led to the introduction | conducive to the joint interests of the 


of many improvements in detail, but noth- pair. 


ing had been done to reduce the modern 


play into a systematic form, or to lay it | pears, it is only —_ 
clearly before the public; its secrets, so tury and a quarter o 


Simple and obvious as this principle ap- 
lately, after a cen- 
tentative approxima- 
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tions, that it has become fully recognized. 
The fact of the community of interests 
was, of course, always patent, but many 
of the earlier rules were either antago- 
nistic to, or at least imperfectly fitted for, 
efficient combined play ; and the tendency 
of the latest improvements has been either 
to abolish or modify these, so as to make 
the combination of the hands the ruling 
principle, the great basis from which the 
whole play springs. 

Now, in order that this combination may 
be properly effected, it is requisite that 
each partner should adopt the same gen- 
eral system of treating his hand; for there 
are several different modes of trick-making, 
according to either of which a player may 
regulate the general design of his _ 
These are fully investigated by Dr. Pole, 
and the discussion forms one of the best 
parts of his essay. He shows clearly that 
the only system which adapts itself favour- 
ably to the combination of the hands, is 
that of endeavouring to make tricks, by 
“establishing ” and “bringing in” a long 
suit. Suppose, for example, you hold six 
spades; after a few leads of the suit you 
will probably be left with the full com- 
mand of it, and every card, however small, 
will then make a trick, if led, and not 
trumped by the adversary. So essential 
is the adoption of this system to the inter- 
ests of the combined hands, that Dr. Pole 
incorporates it in what he terms the funda- 
mental theory of the modern scientific 
game, which is — 

**That the hands of the two partners shall 
not be played singly and independently, but 
shall be combined and treated as one. And that 
in order to carry out most effectively this prin- 
ciple of combination, each partner shall adopt 
the long-suit system as the general basis of his 
play.” 


It is easy to trace how all the more im- 
portant rules of modern play arise out of 
this theory. Take, for instance, the man- 
agement of trumps, which is a great stum- 
bling-block to ill-educated players. It is 
obvious that the chief obstacle to making 
long suits is their being ruffed, and that 
the advantage will be with that party who, 
having predominant numerical strength in 
trumps, can succeed in drawing those of 
the adversaries. Five trumps are general- 
ly sufficient for this purpose; and hence 
the rule, that if you hold this number, or 
more, you should lead them. Three or 
four leads will generally disarm both oppo- 
nents, and you will still have one or more 
left to bring in your own or your partner’s 
long suit, and stop those of the enemy. 
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So important is the trump-lead under 
these circumstances, that,in the modern 
game, a conventional signal, or call for 
trumps, has been introduced, by which, if 
the holder of a strong trump-hand cannot 
get the lead early, he may intimate his 
strength to his partner, and so call on him 
to lead them as soon as he can. We shall 
have occasion to speak of this more fully 
hereafter. The old-fashioned objection to 
“lead up to an honour,” as well as the 
direction to “lead through an honour,” 
both vanish under the modern system. 
Either is right, if you are strong in 
trumps; neither, if otherwise. 

It is imperative that your trump-lead be 
returned by your partner the first oppor- 
tunity. Hesitation in this is inexcusable, 
as endangering the great benefit your 
strength would confer on the combined 
hands. 

If you hold only four trumps, much dis- 
cretion is required as to leading them; 
and with three or less, which is numerical 
weakness, a trump-lead at the commence- 
ment of the hand is seldom justifiable. 
The proper application of trumps, when 
weak, is to use them for ruffing, if they 
escape being drawn by the adversary. 

Several minor rules in regard to trumps 
are deducible from the same principles. 
The greatest mischief you can do to a 
strong trump-hand is to force it to ruff, 
thus depriving it of its preponderatin 
strength. Hence you must carefully avoi 
forcing your partner, if you know him to 
be strong, or if, being weak yourself, you 
have reason to suspect he may be so. But, 
on the other hand, force a strong adverse 
trump-hand whenever you can. Again, if 
you are second player to a trick which it 
is possible your partner may win, and 
have none of the suit yourself (a position 
always puzzling to ill-taught players), the 
principles tell you to ruff fearlessly, if 
weak in trumps, but to pass the trick, if 
strong. In the former case your trumps 
are useless; in the latter they are too 
valuable to risk losing unnecessarily. 

In the management of plain suits, the 
theory furnishes ample guidance. It bears 
materially on the jirst lead, which, though 
the most important step a player has to 
take, has generally to be taken in the 
dark. This lead must therefore be guided 
by careful considerations, and it should 
have two: objects in view; in the first 
place it should be a lead which, even in 
ignorance of the partner’s cards, may be 
reasonably expected to benefit the com- 
bined hands, and not to favour the adver- 
saries; and, secondly, it should serve to 
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give the most direct and useful informa- 
tion to the partner as to the cards held by 
the leader. 

The lead from the long suit fulfils all 
these conditions; for even though the 
a oe may not succeed in ultimately 

ringing the suit in, the lead will be the 
safest he can make, and it will permit of 
his realizing any other possible advantages 
from the cards in his hand. 

The question, which card of your long | 
suit you should first lead, is answered by 
considerations founded on careful reason- 
ing and long experience. As a general 
= it is expedient to begin with the 
owest, which gives your partner the 
chance of making the first trick, and en- 
ables you to keep the complete command 
at a later period. But when you hold 
several high cards, this principle is subject 
to modification by the chance of the suit 
being trumped, and by some other con- 
tingencies, and therefore certain definite 
leads have been determined for particular 
combinations, of which the following are 
the most useful : — 


Frest Leaps from a Long plain Suit. 


folding Lead 
Ace and king, King 
King and queen, King. 
Ace, queen, knave, Ace, then queen. 
Queen, knave, ten, Queen. 
King, knave, ten, Ten, 


The lead of king from king and ace, is 
one of the conventional refinements of 
modern play, for the purpose of conveying 
information to your partner. Leads in 
trumps, or in plain suits when trumps are 
out, are determined by special rules, which 
will be found in the books. 

The modern theory further defines the 
duty of your partner in helping you in re- 
gard to your long suit. After showing 

ou his own, it is his duty to return yours ; 

ut much depends on what card he plays. 
In the first place, he must get rid of the 
command by playing out the master cards, 
if he holds them; for it is essential that 
_ retain the superiority in your own 

and. Then, secondly, he must adopt 
what is called strengthening play, by sacri- 
ficing his high cards in the suit to 
strengthen you. Suppose, for example, he 
had originally ace, knave, and four, and 
has won your first lead with the ace, he 
must return the knave, and not the four. 
The effect of this is to raise the rank of 
any lower cards you hold in the suit, and 
to aid in getting higher ones out of the 





way, so as to hasten your obtaining the 
complete command. 
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The modern system is chiefly useful in 
directing the lead, which is the active and 
aggressive part a player has to perform; 
but it is not without influence also on the 
more passive operations of the other 
hands, inasmuch as it prescribes greater 
care and strictness in what were thought, 
under the old system, unimportant things. 
The second player, for example, in the old 


| game, would often feel at liberty to put on 


a high card to a small one led; but by the 
new doctrine he is bound, except in well- 
defined and recognized cases, to play his 
lowest, or he may give his lynx-eyed 
partner false information, and so ruin their 
joint plans. The third hand now is for- 
bidden to do what he might often legiti- 
mately have done before, namely to finesse 
(except with ace and queen) to his part- 
ner’s original lead, as the high cards are 
wanted out of the way. Even the fourth 
player, easy as his part is, may do vast 
mischief if he is careless with his se- 
quences or small cards. 

Another application of the theory is in 
discarding, which should, if possible, be 
done from short or weak suits, not from 
long ones. The cards of the former are 
of little use; those of the latter may be 
very valuable, even to the smallest you 
have. 

We have made several allusions to the 
communication of information between the 
partners, as to the contents of each other’s 
hands. It is clear that if the hands are to 
be combined and played as one, such in- 
formation must be ample and perfect, and 
the provisions for this are peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the modern game. It is pre- 
scribed that the whole play shall be so reg 
ulated as to convey the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence, and thus to aid, to 
the utmost, in the combined treatment of 
the hands. Indeed to such an extent is 
this carried, that the two players may be 
said to carry on, throughout, a defined and 
legalized system of communication in their 
play, by which they obtain almost as per- 
fect an insight into each other’s hands as 
if their cards were exposed. The rules of 
this “ conversation,” as Cavendish calls it, 
are imperative, and a player who violates 
them, without sufficient reason, is said to 
play “false,” or not to understand the 
“language” of the game.* We must 


* Since this article was in type, we have met with 
a remarkable book on whist, published in Vienna in 
1845, entitled ‘‘ Das rationelle Whist; oder das 
Whistspiel, mit allen seinen Abarten, vollstandi 
aus einem Princip nach der philosophischen un 
der mathematischen Wabrscheinlichkeit entwickelt 
und erhartet. Nebst einem leicht fasslichen philo- 
sophischen Versuch uber die mathematische Wahr- 
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speak somewhat fully about these commun- 
ications, because, at present, opinions are 
divided as to the extent to which they may 
legitimately be carried. 

A large amount of information is con- 
veyed, to an intelligent and observant part- 
ner, by simply following the rules which 
have been determined as most expedient 
on general grounds; and this is a great 
incidental advantage of a careful adherence 
to system. But the modern game goes 
much farther than this, inasmuch as it pre- 
scribes certain conventional modes of play, 
established, by pre-arranged understand- 
ing, for the sole purpose of conveying in- 
formation. Cases are continually arising 


scheinlichkeit dieses Spiels. Vom Ritter Ludwig 
von Coeckelbergle-Dutzele.” This is an admirable 
work. The motto, taken from Schiller, 
“Den lauten Markt mag Momus unterhalten. 
Ein edler Sinn liebt edlere Gestalten: ” 
and an exhortation introduced elsewhere, 
“ Que le whist soit un jeu, et non pas un jouet,” 


show the author’s high estimation of the game, 
which he treats in a most intellectual and philosoph- 
ical manner. His exposition of the mathematical 
probabilities is especially clear and full. He comes 
very near to an anticipation of the modern English 
game, by the great stress he lays on the advantage 
of combining the hands of the two partners, and 
he devotes one long chapter expressly to what he 
calls Verstandigungsspiel, —i.e. the system of mu- 
tual understanding established between the partners 
by their ~~. He heads the chapter by the appro- 
priate Spanish proverb — 
** Que hablen cartas 
callen barbas.” 


Let the cards discourse, but the tongue be mute; 
and the following extract will illustrate generally 
the principles he inculcates : — 

«In order to make the most advantageous use of 
your own as well as of your partner’s hand, you 
must endeavour to find out what his cards are, and 
to afford him similar information as to your own. 
Both these objects are effected by what is called the 
language of the cards (Kartensprache), or the art of 
signalling (Signa/kunst). The cards selected to be 
played serve, by their relative values, as telegraphic 
signs, by which the two partners carry on a recip- 
rocal communication, and convey indications as to 
what cards they hold, as well as suggestions of their 
respective views and wishes. By this means they 
are enabled to give better support to each other; to 
calculate more easily the chances of the game; and 
to anticipate more correctly the effect of any par- 
ticular play. 

“ The conduct of your hand should be as clear as 
possible towards _— partner; but towards the ad- 
versary it. may uivocal and deceptive. The 
former course should be usually tollowed, especially 
when the chief direction of the play lies with your- 
self or your partner; the deceptive practice should 





only be resorted to when the adversaries have the 
command, or when it is obvious that your partner 
is thoroughly weak, and that your information can 
be of no use to him. In general, however, false in- 
dications, which of course mislead your partner as 
well as the adversaries, should be used very spar- 
ingly ; the most advantageous system #s to approach 
as nearly as possible to the ever-honest dummy, 
who deceives nobody, and yet in the long run_ 
proves the best player.” 

In Northern Germany, if we 
more modern work, the ‘‘ Encyclopadie der Spiele,’ 
Leipzig, 1855, whist would appear to be made rather , 
a jouet than a jeu. The book scarcely contains an 
intimation of the true principles of the game. 


are to judge bya, 


‘ordinary rules of play. 
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in which it is quite immaterial, as a matter 
of general expediency, what card is played ; 
but in these you are allowed no choice; 
the convention directs what you are to do, 
and you are bound to follow it implicitly. 

A few examples will make this clear. 
one king and ace are led in succession, 
and you hold only the two and the four; 
it is quite indifferent, on general grounds, 
in what order you play them ; but the ¢on- 
vention tells you you must, when playing 
worthless cards, always throw away the 
lowest first, then the next lowest, and so 
on; it would be considered a crime if (ex- 
cept for a definite motive to be explained 
presently) you were to drop the four first, 
as your partner would at once infer you 
had nothing smaller. Again, suppose you, 
being third player, hold a sequence of king, 
queen, and knave; they are all of equal 
value, but it is by no means indifferent 
which you play; the convention prescribes 
you must (if not leading, when other con- 
siderations come in) always play the lowest 
of asequence; if you were to play the 
queen, your partner would infer you had 
not the knave. Another important con- 
vention is in returning your partner’s suit, 
when you hold nothing but useless cards ; 
you must return the highest if you have 
only two left, the lowest if more; thus if, 
after winning his lead, you have the four 
and five left, you must return the five; if 
you have the four, five, and six, you must 
return the four. 

These, and some other conventional 
modes of play, have been admitted without 
question; but about thirty years ago an 
application of the principle was introduced 
which, although it has been very generally 
adopted in England, has given rise to 
much discussion. This is the call for 
trumps, already mentioned, which is given 
by throwing away, unnecessarily, a higher 
card before a lower, i. e. by a conventional 
departure from the ordinary conventional 
rule. Thus, in the case above mentioned, 
where king and ace are led, the call for 
trumps would be given by throwing away 
first the four, and then the two. 

The legitimacy of this signal has been 
questioned. It is said, by some, to be no 
more justifiable than giving a sign with 
your finger, or kicking your partner under 
the table; but we cannot see that it is a 
whit more open to cavil than playing the 
lowest of a sequence, or any other pre- 
concerted means of conveying information. 
It has been attempted to draw a distinction 
between purely empirical conventions, and 
such as may be traced to an extension of 
For example, 
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throwing away, the smallest of two cards, 


both useless, is said to be only an extension 
of the same practice, when the higher one 
may be useful; playing the lowest of a 
sequence is considered analogous to the 
common-sense rule of winning with the 
lowest card possible, and so on. It is then 
argued that this class may be allowed, 
while empirical conventions are indefensi- 
ble; and Mr. Clay, who has devoted a 
chapter to the signal for trumps, has ingen- 
iously endeavoured to show that it has 
arisen out of ordinary play, and so comes 
within the permissible category. But irre- 
spective of the fact that there are several 
admitted intimations which cannot be 
traced to ordinary rules, we do not see any 
logical ground for such a distinction; for 
whenever a natural mode of play is pushed 
so far as to require a special pre-arranged 
understanding to make it intelligible, it 
becomes as strictly conventional as if it 
were of empirical origin. In short, no 
line can be drawn, oak therefore, either 
the conventional mode of conveying infor- 
mation should be admitted generally, or it 
ought to be abolished altogether. But the 
latter course would be clearly impossible, 
as nobody could be prevented from play- 
ing indifferent cards in some regular way, 
which he might expect his partner to com- 
prehend. 

The introduction of particular modes of 
play for the sole purpose of giving infor- 
mation is as old as Hoyle. He says if you 
have ace, king, and queen of trumps, “ play 
the lowest, in order to let your partner 
into the state of your game.” so, if 
you have quart-major in any suit, and have 
occasion to throw away from it, he tells 
you to throw away the highest, for the 
same object. Matthews says if you have 
to win a small trump with one of a sequence 
of three, win it with the highest and play 
the lowest afterwards, “to inform your 
partner.” All these are pure empirical 
intimations, which cannot be traced to any 
extensions of natural play. 

Mr. Clay distinctly states his opinion 
that “it is fair to give your partner any 
intimation which could. be given if the 
cards were placed on the table, each exactly 
in the same manner as the others, by a ma- 
chine, the players being out of sight and 
hearing each of the other.” This would 
sanction any kind of intimation, pre-ar- 
ranged or not, that can be conveyed by the 

s played. 

A passage in Paley’s “ Moral Philoso- 
phy ” is pertinent to this question. After 
speaking of whist and justifying any ad- 
vantage gained by skilful play, he says: 
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“But if I gain an advantage by packing 
the cards, glancing my eye into the adver- 
saries’ hands, or by preconcerted signals 
with my partner, it is a dishonest advan- 
tage.” This might at first seem to con- 
demn conventional signals; but mark the 
reason — “ because it depends on means which 
the adversary never suspects that I make use 
of.” This clearly shows that the “ precon- 
certed signals,” here alluded to mean only 
such as are privately arranged between the 
partners, and are unknown to the adversa- 
ries. It is, of course, essential to the le- 
gitimacy of all conventional signals that 
they be publicly acknowledged, and that 
the intimations given to the partner be 
ne gy visible to the adversaries, who may 
take any advantage of them they can. 
Every practised player knows, for example, 
how dangerous it is to call for trumps with 
a clever adversary, who, by forcing the 
strong hand before trumps can be led, may 
totally destroy the intended plan, and so 
turn the tables on the giver of the signal. 
It is the same, more or less, with all inti- 
mations: the advantage is on the side of 
that player, be he partner or adversary, 
who observes them most carefully and 
acts on them most skilfully; and thus 
they tend, as all whist devices ought, to 
the promotion and the reward of good play 
on either side. 

On the whole, we think it established 
that any well-understood modes of giving, 
publicly to the table, by the play of the 
cards, information as to the contents of 
the hand of the player, are justifiable by 
the spirit and the morality of whist, as 
well as by the recorded opinions of the 
best authorities, past and present. The 
essence of the modern game, as we have 
already explained, consists in the combina- 
tion of the hands, which can only be ef- 
fected by full information. Without pre- 
arranged conventions this information 
would be most imperfect, the combination 
would become impracticable, and whist 
would lose all the fine intellectual charac- 
ter it has acquired, and would relapse into 
little better than an obscure game of haz- 
ard, as it was in its earliest days. 

It is astonishing what an insight a player 
may obtain into the state, not only of his 
partner’s hand, but also of those of his 
opponents, if, guided by the established 
rules, he carefully observes the fall of the 
cards, and draws the proper inferences 
therefrom. Mr. Clay’s first chapter, and 
Dr. Pole’s Table of Inferences, put this 
very forcibly. It may fairly be said that 
by the time half the hand is over, the gen- 
eral character and probable results of the 
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whole play will be revealed. Deschapelles 
has a fanciful way of illustrating this: he 
likens the progress of the play of a hand 
to the parabolic path of a shell thrown 
from a mortar, the seventh trick forming 
the apex of the curve. During the first 
half, corresponding to the rise of the pro- 
jectile, the play is tentative, and the ‘img ond 
is acquiring information, which in the lat- 
ter or descending portion he has to apply. 

In the above remarks we have taken no 
notice of what may be called the accidents 
of the game, such, for example, as finess- 
ing, taking advantage of peculiar situa- 
tions, &c. Rules for these things formed 
the staple of ancient whist; the modern 
game has by nc means superseded them ; 
they must be well studied by every one 
who aspires to be a good player, and the 
new system gives more scope for them, by 
increasing the knowledge which leads to 
their successful application. They are 
treated of fully in all whist books, and do 
not require further notice. 


The description above given has been 
necessarily brief, but it will suffice to show 
that modern whist stands, in an intellect- 
ual point of view, far in advance of the old 
game of Hoyle. Itis more logical and 
systematic in its structure, and is more 
easily learnt; at the same time it admits 
of a higher order of skill in play, and it is 
proved by experience to be more advan- 


— in its results.* 
e modern game is, like whist itself, 


entirely of English invention; but when 
we come to inquire what whist playing 
actually is, in this country, we find it, as a 
general rule, far below the proper stand- 
ard. Considering the immense popularity 
of the game itis singular how very rare 
is even moderate proficiency. Really 
good play is generally corfined to the 
clubs; ia domestic circles the prevalence 
of what Charles Lamb called “sick whist ” 
is almost universal. 

It is almost inconceivable what depths 
of ignorance and incompetence are found 
even among habitual players. Deschapelles 
tells a laughable story of four enthusi- 
astic worthies who were given, for a joke, 
two packs of cards, from one of which the 
four aces, and from the other the four 
kings, had been abstracted. They played 
on, with constant disputes about tricks 
and honours every hand, but it was two 
hours before they found out the cause! 


* The advantage of the systematic combined game 
over independent play, is estimated at half a point 
per rubber. — personal skill in the two 
players may add half a point more. 
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These proficients were well matched by 
four later players, in this country, who had 
just heard of the signal for trumps, and, 
thinking it a fine invention, each of the four 
gave the sign, but not one of them saw it! 
“Madam,” once said an adept to his part- 
ner who asked his opinion of her play, ex- 
pecting a compliment, “you played one 
card quite correctly, that was the last.” 

It would be vain to attempt to describe 
all the infinite varieties of bad play: but 
it may be useful to give a few of its most 
salient characteristics, and this we may do 
by dividing whist-players into four classes, 
with, however, the proviso that such a 
classification must be only approximate, 
and far from exhaustive in the lower 
grades. 

Beginning with the worst, the fourth 
class appear to have derived their ideas of 
playing from certain oral traditions, 
which, though widely spread, and, doubt- 
less, of great antiquity, it is difficult to 
trace to any definite origin. Probably 
they may be the handing-down of the 
rudest practice in the infancy of the game. 
We have, as a matter of curiosity, paid 
some attention to the habits of this class, 
and the following may be taken as a sum- 
mary of their chief rules, which, we be- 
lieve, now appear in print for the first 
time : — 

** If you have an ace and king of any plain 
suit, lead them out at once. If not, lead from 
the best card you hold, in the hope of making 
it some time; or lead a single card for ruffing, 

‘* But if fortunately your partner has led be- 
fore you, you have only to return his lead, and 
need not take the trouble of scheming a lead of 
your own. 

*© Never lead trumps, even if led first by your 
partner; it is wasting them, as they might make 
tricks by trumping. 

** Tn all other cases, do the best you can.”’ 

The only idea of skill possessed by these 
players, is in recollecting the high cards 
that are out, and in discovering when the 
partner is likely to be short of a suit, that 
they may force him to trump; they are 
quite indifferent as to the play of se- 
quences and small cards, and wonder at any- 
body attaching importance to such trifles. 
This class forms the great mass of domes- 
tic players; they are generally very fond 
of the game, and practise it a great deal ; 
but their improvement is almost hopeless, 
as it is so hard to get them to take the 
first step, i.e. to unlearn everything the 
already know. 

The third class are more deserving of 
respect. They have probably belonged 
originally to the fourth class, but by read- 
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ing Hoyle and Mathews, or some of the 
old books, aided by careful attention, 
practice, and natural ability, they have 
risen much above it, and have acquired, in 
domestic circles, the reputation of being 
superior players. They are pn obser- 
vant, recollect and calculate well, draw 
shrewd inferences as to how the cards lie, 
and generally are adepts in all the acci- 
dental features of good play. Their man- 
agement of trumps is diametrically op- 
rong to that of the fourth class, as they 

ave a great penchant for leading them, a 


course almost always advantageous for | 


them with inferior adversaries. 

But skilful as these players are, they 
commit, as Deschapelles says, “one long 
and continual fault which they do not see,” 
they are “forts joueurs qui sont de détes- 
tables partenaires.” They do not play 
upon system ; they wi!l not conform to the 
conventional language of the game; and 
hence they lose the great advantage of the 
combination of their own with their part- 
ners’ hands. They, indeed, usually object 
to system altogether, arguing that the 
play should be dictated by their own judg- 
ment. A player of this class will often 
lead from short suits, or will lead trumps 
when weak, or abstain from leading them 
when strong, or will even refuse to return 
his partner’s lead in them; or, in faet, 
will adopt any other mode of playing 
for his own hand alone, “the worst fault,” 
says Mr. Clay, “ which I know in a whist 
player.” 

We lately saw a fatal instance of the 
evil of this style of play. A good player 
of this class opened by leading the king 
of spades, which he followed by the queen. 
His partner, a systematic player, who had 
originally ace and two small ones, with 
four trumps, gave him credit for the knave, 
and probably one or two others; he there- 
fore put the ace on the queen, to get it 
out of his partner’s way, then succeeded in 
drawing all the trumps, and returned the 
third little spade. The original player 
had no more, and the adversaries brought 
in several cards of the suit and won the 
game. 

If players of this class knew how easily 
they might step into the rank of first-class 
adepts, by simply adopting the orthodox 
system, they might be induced to devote 
a few hours to its acquisition; but the 
great obstacle to their improvement is the 
pride they take in their own skill, which 
they object to make subservient to a set 
of rules, and, perhaps, in some instances 
to the will of a partner inferior to them- 
selves. 
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The second class are those who play 
according to correct system, but who, 
from want either of practice or talent, do 
not shine in individual skill. This is gen- 
erally the case with the young who are 
properly taught, and their number is ha 
pily increasing every day. Two suc 
players would unquestionably win over 
two much superior adversaries of the 
third class ; and they make such admirable 
partners, that a fine player, working with 
one of them, would, of himself realize al- 
most the full advantage of the combina- 
tion of the hands. This class are emi- 
nently hopeful; they are already entitled 
to the name of good, sound players, and 
if they have only moderate abilities, they 
must continually improve. 

The first, or highest class, are those who, 
to the soundness and system of the second 
class, add the personal skill of the third. 
They then become fine players, and, al- 
though there may be among them many 
grades of excellence, they may, as a class, 
be said to have arrived at the summit of 
the scale. We may refer to Mr. Clay’s 
book for an exemplification of what a fine 
player should be. 

To improve any large number of whist- 
players in the lower classes is more than 
can be hoped for ; few of the old hands are 
open to conviction or anxious for instruc- 
tion. But for the benefit of younger as- 
pirants, and of others who may have the 
ambition to rise out of the dull ranks of 
the incapables, we will offer a few words 
of guidance. 

First then, we say to the student, you 
must be convinced that you have some- 
thing to learn. It is the want of apprecia- 
tion of this truth that accounts for such a 
general prevalence of bad play. People 
fancy they can become good players by 
mere practice, which is a great mistake ; 
they only move on in one eternal blunder- 
ing round. The scientific game has been 
the result of years upon years of elaborate 
thought and incessant experiment, and 
you can no more arrive at it by your own 
limited experience, than you could become 
acquainted with scientific astronomy by 
watching the apparent motion of the stars. 
And, further, te you have already learnt 
and practised whist on the erroneous 
—— of considering merely your own 

and, you must wipe out all that, and 
make a tabula rasa on which true knowl- 
edge can be inscribed. 

The next thing to be done is to make 
yourself acquainted with the recognized 
system of modern play, embodying the 
complete language of the game. is is 
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the all-important thing; the three great 
po‘nts of nodern whist are system, system, 
system. You will be surprised to find, if 
you approach the subject with a docile dis- 
position, how easy this system is to acquire ; 
the difficulties only arise from its clashing 
with pre-conceived notions; some dozen 
sentences embody its chief features, and 
when their spirit is once well irapressed on 
the mind, the great portion of the learn- 
ingis done.* When whist playing is stud- 
ied on system, to use Dr. Pole’s words, — 


*<Tt is astonishing in how different a light the 
game appears. Its acquisition, instead of being 
laborious and repulsive, becomes easy and 
pleasant; the student, instead of being fright- 
ened at difficulties, finds them vanish before 
him; and even those who, having formerly prac- 
tised without method, take the trouble of learn- 
ing the system, suddenly see the light break in 
upon them, and find themselves repaid a hun- 
dredfold in the increased enjoyment and satis- 
faction the game will afford them.”’ 


Practise as much as possible, with good 
players, but do not be turned aside from 
correct play by unsound criticism, or by 
unfavourable results, both which you will 
often have to encounter. Neither be dis- 
couraged by finding at first your memory 
at fault. Systematic play aids this largely, 


* The following short memoranda of some of the 
most important points of the modern game might be 
committed to memory, or printed on a card for easy 
reference : — 

1 Lead from your most numerous suit. Begin 
with the lowest, unless you have several high cards, 
as mentioned in the text 

2. Lead your own suit before you return your 
partner's, unless he leads trumps, which return im- 
mediately. 

8. In returning your partner’s suit, if you have 
only two left return the highest; if more, the low- 


est. 

. 4, But in any position, if you hold the best card, 
play it the second round. : 

5. Holding five trumps, lead them, or call for 


em. 

6. Look out for your partner’s call for trumps, es- 

pecially if weak in them yourself. If he calls, and 
ou hold not more than three trumps, lead the 
highest ; if more the lowest. 

7. Second hand, generally play your lowest. 

8. Do not trump a doubtful trick second hand, if 
ou hold more than three trumps; with three or 
ess trump fearlessly. 

9. Do not force your partner if you hold less than 
four trumps yourself; but force a strong adverse 
trump hand whenever you can. 

10. Discard from your weakest suit. 

11. If not leading, always play the lowest of a se- 
quence. 

12. Be very careful in the play of even your smal- 
lest cards, every one of which will convey informa- 
to your partner. 

Why cannot whist be taught professionally, like 
chess and billiards? Hoyle set the example, at a 

inea a lesson, and there is much more scope for 
nstruction than there was in his day, from the 
me being reduced to so much more systematic and 
feachable a form. So easy is it, that we know a 
child, under seven years of age, who, having been 
proper taught, can go through the formalities of 
he modern game with tolerable correctness. 


LIVING AGE, VOL. XX. 
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by showing to what points it is most.im- 
portant to direct attention; first the 
trumps, next the higher cards of your own 
long suit, then those of your partner’s, and 
so on. Trust to your natural memory 
only, avoiding everything artificial, except 
carefully sorting and counting your cards 
at the beginning of the hand. All other 
mnemonic arrangements do mischief; the 
practice even of putting the trumps ina 
particular place is as childish as that of 
turning the picture cards the right way up, 
“to prevent,” as Deschapelles says, “the 
flow of blood to their heads.” 

When you have become thoroughly 
familiar with the system, and can speak 
the language of the game with fluency, 
then you may turn your attention to the 
accidents of play, which have the object of 
taking the Sos advantage of particuler 
situations. You will find plenty of exam- 
ples of these in Cavendish’s published 
“Hands,” and many more in Hoyle and 
Matthews, which you may at this period 
study with advantage. And here you will 
find the field gradually opening for your 
personal skill; your knowledge of system 
has already placed you in the second class 
of players; you have then to advance into 
the first rank, and to mount as high in it 
as your ability will allow you. You will 
encounter difficulties, and must not expect 
to get on too fast, as you may be years 
before you really excel: but do not be dis- 
couraged, as you are in the right way. 
“Yo y el tiempo,” was Charles V.’s maxim, 
and your perseverance will be sure to be 
rewarded. 

One of the most difficult, but at the same 
time most frequent cases for the exercise of 
fine skill is in judging when and to what 
extent the systematic rules should be de- 
parted from. Towards the end of the 
hand, for example, all rules may often be 
laid aside; and the state of the score will 
frequently warrant exceptional nlay. With 
a partner, too, who does not understand 
the combined system, it would be folly to 
adhere to it, as you would only be giving 
information to be used against you. In 
such a case you have, in fact, three adver- 
saries instead of two, and you must fight 
your own battle single-handed as otis 
you can. Your partner’s neglect to aid 
you may, perhaps, lose you the game; but 
if you exert your skill, you will, like the 
old French physician, when his patient 
died, have “toujours la consolation d’avoir 
fait quelque chose.” 

Cavendish sums up his work with the 
following words, which will form an appro- 
priate termination to our own remarks : — 
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‘* The theory of whist tells you how to play 
your own hand to the greatest advantage, how 
to assist your partner, and how to weaken and to 
obstruct your opponents. This knowledge consti- 
tutes a sound player. If to theoretical perfection 





you add the power of accurate observation, and 
of acute perception, together with a thorough 
comprehension of the whist capacities of part- 
ners and opponents, you have all the elements 
necessary to form a master of the science.” 














A Frenos Famuy Crecuz.— Edgar Quinet | Edgar’s paternal grandmother. In her rigidity 


was born February 17, 1803, at Bourg, in Ain, 
that department of France which borders part 
of the west of Switzerland. The household of 
which he was a member was made up of strange 
contrasts and resemblances, full of pleasant 
lights and shadows, with much of what may 
perhaps be best named moral picturesque- 
ness, The father, Jerome Quinet, a commis- 
saire de guerres under the Republic and during 
the first years of the Empire, was an austere 
man, undemonstrative, somewhat exacting, im- 
patient of contradiction, one who did not receive 
or give caresses, and who kept his children at a 
distance from him by his looks, and words, and 
bearing. The gaze of his large, blue eyes im- 
posed restraint with silent authority. His mock- 
ery, the play of an intellect unsympathetic by 
resolve and upon principle, was freezing to a 
child, and the most distinct consciousness which 
his father’s presence produced in the boy was 
the assurance that he, Edgar, was infallibly 
about todo something which would cause dis- 
pleasure. A just, upright, and humane man, 
of a strong and penetrating intellect, passion- 
ately addicted to the study of science, and much 
occupied about a great work on the Magnetic and 
Atmospheric Variations of the Globe, of which 
only the preface ever came to be written and 
published. Toa child such an austere person- 
ality is at least an impressive spectacle, though 
its meaning cannot be truly interpreted until 
later years. Jerome Quinet was not much more 
than a spectacle to the children, The education 
both of head and heart he entrusted wholly to 
their mother. And in so doing he acted wisely. 
Madame Quinet was a person of a very rare ard 
admirable nature. From the eighteenth century 
and French society of the old régime she inher- 
ited her clear and lively intelligence, curious 
and intrepid in the world of ideas, her instinct- 
ive elegance, her gaiety and graceful archness. 
A Protestant education at Geneva had strength- 
ened her understanding and established her 
principles; and if, being born in a time when 
every one did not find it essential to his partic- 
ular happiness to possess ‘‘ the Infinite,’’ she 
could not fully enter into the new passion for 
reverie, melancholy, and despair, she neverthe- 
less gave away her heart in sacred enthusiasm 
to whatever in the world was great and honour- 
able. Is there any happiness or good fortune 
for a child comparable to the presence of such a 
‘woman ? 

A third important figure in the household was 





of character she resembled hisfather. Many of 
her early years had been passed in a convent, 
and when she left it she brought away with her 
an unlimited faith in severe discipline. It was 
a domestic regulation instituted after her mar- 
riage, that twice a week one of the gardes de 
ville should pay a domiciliary visit to chastise 
the three children; if they had not been naughty 
the punishment might be referred to the ac- 
count of future crimes. Jerome Quinet had run 
away from this disciplinarian home, and en- 
rolled himself among the volunteers of ’92. His 
Protestant bride did not please her mother-in- 
law, and when the younger Madame Quinet 
called after the wedding to pay her respects, 
and chanced to inquire the subject of a picture 
of Christ which hung where it could not be ve 
clearly seen—‘‘It is a God, madam, wit 
whom you are not acquainted,’’ replied the in- 
flexible voice of the elder lady. Edgar’s birth 
effected the reconciliation which this severely 
orthodox speech had rendered necessary. But 
the terrible grandmother was vulnerable upon 
one side; she had an exquisite sensibility for 
beauty. No servant could hope for an engage- 
ment under her, whose face did not possess at 
least a regular outline. She was eager in her 
interest about paintings and engravings; and 
the quintessence of beauty in words, some pure 
and perfect chrysolite of speech, would compel 
sudden and abundant tears. Goethe in his old 
age declared that he had ceased to be able to 
weep for the sorrows of men, but that in the 
presence of anything supremely beautiful he 
could not maintain his composure. 

A little sister, younger than Edgar Quinet, 
something feebler than himself, something to 
protect as well as love, and an aunt (sister of 
Jerome Quinet), completed the home circle. 
Their mother’s strictness had produced upon 
this aunt and her brother results precisely op- 
posite. With her it was a matter of conscience 
to spoil all children, and her nephew in chief. 
She had discovered that children are always 
good when they get everything they ask for, and 
are allowed to do everything they like. It was 
her ambition to be the boy’s playfellow, or 
rather plaything, and when, after having as ox 
in harness ploughed her tyrant’s little piece of 
land, she would come and inquire, ‘‘ Do you 
love me? ”’ the answer, ‘“‘ People ought to love 
everybody,’’ made her entirely happy, and was 
cherished by her as adorable. 

Fortnightly Review. 
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* CHAPTER XXII. 


But—as I have said—the new year 
1844 had come, and the winter was over, 
and spring stood at the door, with leaves 
and grass and flowers, only waiting a nod 
from the master of the house to begin her 
decorations ; and, as the snow and ice dis- 
appeared from the earth, men’s hearts 
were softened, and their eyes grew bright, 
like the sunshine that lay upon the world. 

Old Habermann’s eyes, also, grew 
clearer, and his heart became lighter, and 


as he worked in the fields in the spring | 


sunshine, and sowed the summer seed in 
the dark ground, the Lord was sowing his 
sad heart with fresh hopes. His master 
had gone with his young wife to visit her 
relatives, so he could govern his realm 
after his own pleasure, and he could see 
his daughter more frequently than in the 
winter. This very morning he had spoken 
with her, when he went to church, and 
now he was sitting comfortably in his 
parlor, in the afternoon, thinking of vari- 
ous matters; no one disturbed him, for 
Fritz was in the stable with his mare, 
which was very agreeable for the old man, 
since he always knew where he was tg be 
found, which, formerly, had not always 
been the case. 

“ Good day, Karl!” said Briisig, coming 
in at the door. 

“What?” cried Habermann, springing 
up, “I thought you had the Podagra, and 
I was just wishing I could go over to see 
you to-day ; but the Herr is not at home, 
and Triddelsitz is not to be depended 
upon in these days ——” 

“No, what ails him ?” 

“Oh, his old mare is going to have a 
colt.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Briisig, “and it will be 
a thorough-bred, and the young Herr is 
to buy it.” 

“Yes, it is so. But have you had the 
Podagra, or not?” - 

“Karl, it is impossible to tell, in this 
confounded disease, whether it is the 
proper Podagra, or not. Really, it is all 
the same, so far as the torment is con- 
cerned ; but in respect to the causes there 
is a great difference. You see, Karl, you 
get the Podagra by good eating and drink- 
ing, that is the proper kind; but if you 
get it only from these infamous, good-for- 
nothing, double-sewed wax-leather boots, 
that is the improper kind, and that is 
what I have.” 

“Yes, why do you always wear the old 
things, then ? 

“Karl, I used to wear them because 
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of my relations with the count, and I can- 
not throw them away. But what I was 
going to ask —have you been at the Pas- 
tor’s to-day ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, how is it there?” 

“Ah, it looks badly, the old Herr is 


'very weak: when he came out of the pul- 


pit the sweat ran down his cheeks, and it 
was a long time before he got rested, 
lying on his sofa.” 

“ ! hm!” said Brisig, shaking his 
head, “I don’t like that; but, Karl, he is 
getting into years.” 


“That is true,” said Habermann, 
thoughtfully. 

“How is your little girl?” asked 
Briisig. 


“Thank you, Zachary, she is very well, 
thank God! She was here last week, —I 
had no time to spare, I must be out sowing 
peas, but the gracious lady had seen her, 
and kept her, and she stayed here until 
evening.” 

“ Karl!” cried Briisig, springing up, and 
walking back and forth, and biting off in 
his excitement, the knob from the point 
of his pipe, “you may believe me or not, 
—your gracious lady is the chief produc- 
tion of the whole human race.” 

Habermann rose also, and walked up 
and down, and every time that they met 
each other, they smoked more violently, 
and Briisig asked, “ Am I not right, Karl,” 
and Habermann replied, “ You are right, 
Zachary.” And who knows how long 
they would have ruminated upon this 
topic, if a carriage had not driven up, 
from which Kurz and the rector de- 
scended. 

“Good day! good day!” cried Kurz, 
as he entered the room, “see there, see 
there, there is the Herr Inspector. Well, 
how goes it, old friend? Habermann, I 
came about that clover seed.” . 

“Good day,” said Rector Baldrian, to 
Briisig, drawing out the word “ day,” as 
if the day were to last forever, “how goes 
it with you, my honored friend ? ” 

“Very well,” said Briisig. 

“ Habermann,” exclaimed Kurz, “Is n’t 
itso? Capital seed!” 

“Why, Kurz,” said Habermann, “the 
seed wasn’t quite ripe. I tried it on the 
hot shovel, and if it is the right kind, the 
kernels will spring up, like flies, from the 
shovel, but here many kernels lay still.” 

“ Yoy don’t look quite so blooming, my 
honored friend,” said the rector to Brisig, 
“as at the time when we drank punch to- 
gether, at the betrothals.” 

“There is reason for that,” said Haber- 


[* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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mann, throwing his arm over Briisig’s 
shoulder, “my old friend has had a touch 
of Podagra again.” 

“ Yes, yes,” laughed the rector, growing 
quite merry: 


** Vinum the father, 
And ccena the mother, 
And Venus the nurse, 
Produce the Podagra.’’ 


“The seed is beautiful!” cried Kurz, 
“you will find no better between Grim- 
men and Griefswald.” 

“Ho, ho, Kurz,” said Habermann, “ not 
so fast! I have a word to say ——” 

“Listen to me!” said Briisig, across to 
the rector. “Don’t come near me with 

our French! I don’t understand it. 

at did you say about Fenus? What 

have I, and my cursed Podagra, to do with 
Fenus ?” 

“My honored friend and benefactor,” 
said the rector, with unction, “ Venus was, 
in antiquity, the goddess of love.” 

“Tt is all one to me,” said Briisig, “she 
might be something very different, for all 
I care, — now-a-days, every stupid sheep- 
dog is called Fenus.”’ 

“No, Habermann,” cried Kurz, again, 
“if the clover seed has the right lustre, 
and looks so violet-blue, then og 

“ Well, Kurz,” said Habermann, “ yours 
didn’t look like that.” 

“My benefactor,” said the rector again, 
to Briisig. “Venus was, as I have said, a 
goddess, and as a sheep-dog _ 

“Eh, what?” said Brisig, “you must 
have imagined all that, about the goddess, 
Fenus means a sort of bird. Karl, don’t 
you remember the stories we read, when 
we were children, about the bird Fenus?” 

“ Ah!” said the rector, as light dawned 
upon his mind, “you mean the bird 

cenix, which builds itself, in Arabia, a 
nest of costly spices ——” 

“That is an impossibility!” exclaimed 
Kurz. “How can the most skillful bird 
build a nest out of cloves, pepper-corns, 
cardamoms and nutmegs ? ” 

“ Dear brother-in-law, it is only a fable.” 

“Then the fable is a falsehood,” said 
Brisig, “but I don’t think you pronounce 
the word rightly; it isn’t Phoenix, it is 
Ponix, and they are not birds, they are lit- 
tle horses, and they don’t come from 
Arabia, but from Sweden, and Oland, and 
I know them very well, for my gracious 
lady the countess had two Ponixes, which 
she used:to drive for pleasure.” 

The rector wanted to set him right, but 
Kurz interrupted: “No, brother-in-law, 
let it go! We all know that you are bet- 
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ter informed than Briisig, in such learned 
matters.” 

“No,” said Briisig, “let him come on! ” 
standing before the rector, as if he had no 
objections to a contest. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Kurz. “We 
didn’t come out here, to quarrel about 
Venuses and clover-seed; we came merely 
to have a pleasant game of Boston.” 

“We can have that,” said Habermann, 
beginning to clear the table. 

“ Hold, Karl,” said Brisig, “I don’t like 
to see you doing that, that is the house- 
steward’s business.” And with that he 
roared across the court, “ Triddelsitz!” 
and Fritz came running in. “ Triddelsitz, 
we are going to play Boston, get the table 
ready, and a sheet of paper to set down 
the winnings, and fill the pipes, and make 
a handful of matches.” 

And when Fritz had made ready, they 
sat down, and prepared to begin. They 
must first. decide how high they would 
play. Kurz was for playing Boston 
grandissimo, for shilling points; but Kurz 
was always very venturesome; that was a 
little too high for the others, and Briisig 
declared that he wouldn’t sit down to 
play, to get people’s money out of their 
pockets. At last, through Habermann’s 
interposition, they settled what the game 
should be, and were ready to begin. 

“Who has diamonds?” asked the rec- 
tor ; “ he deals.” 

“Kurz deals,” said Briisig. 

So now they could finally begin; but 
they did not begin, quite yet, for the rec- 
tor laid his hand on the cards, and said, 
looking around the circle, “It is worthy of 
note! We are all pretty reasonable men, 
and we are going to play a game, namely 
the game of cards, which, according to au- 
thentic information, was invented for the 
entertainment of an insane king. King 
Charles of France ~ 

“Come, children,” said Kurz, taking the 
cards out of the rector’s hand, “if we are 
going to play, let us play, if we are going 
to tell stories, we will tell stories.” 

“Go ahead!” cried Brisig, and Kurz 
dealt,— made a misdeal, however in his 
haste, so “Once more!” This time it 
was all right; and they began to look at 
their cards. “1 pass,” said Habermann, 
who had the lead. Then it came to the 
rector; they had to wait for him a little, 
because he had not yet arranged his cards, 
for he had a superstition that the cards 
were better if he took them up, one by 
one, and because he improved all his op- 
reponse: Spe great conscientiousness, 

e arranged all his cards in order of rank, 
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and turned the sevens and fives so that he 
could see the middle spot, and not mistake 
“them for the sixes and the fours. Kurz, 
meanwhile, laid his cards on the table, 
folded his hands over them, looked at him 
and sighed. “I pass,” said the rector. 

‘I knew you would,” said Kurz, for he 
knew that his brother-in-law must examine 
his cards closely, before he would commit 
himself, and, on the other hand, he was 
afraid of his assisting, because usually he 
either had nothing, or if he had something, 
he played it the wrong time. 

“Pass!” said Briisig, whose turn came 
next. 

“Boston ‘grandissimo 
“ Who assists ?” 

“ Pass!” said Habermann. 

“ Dear brother-in-law,” said the rector, 
“JT — one trick — two tricks — well I shall 
find a third — I assist.” 

“‘ Well,” said Kurz, “but we don’t pay 
together. Each pays for himself.” 

“ Come, Karl,” said Briisig, “Out with 
it! We will break their fiddle in two.” 

“Well,” said Kurz, “don’t talk about 


“God forbid,” said Habermann, and led 
the ten of hearts: “Duke Michael fell 
upon the land.” 

“Come, Herr Oberforster,” said the rec- 
tor, playing the knave of hearts. 

“Herze mich und kiisse mich, und 
kriinkle meine krause nich,” * said Brisig, 
playing the queen. 

“That maid must have a man,” said 
Kurz, Playing the king, and, laying the 
trick aside, he led a low club (kreuz). 
“Kreuz Kringel und Zweibach! ” t 

“Bite, Peter, they are lentils!” cried 
Briisig to Habermann. 

“ Hold!” cried Kurz, “no telling!” 

“God forbid!” said Habermann, and 
played alsoalowclub. — 

“A fine singer is our sexton,” said the 
rector, playing the nine. 

“A cross and strife, a wicked wife, the 
Lord hath sent upon me,” said Brisig, 
and took the trick with the queen. 

“ Well,” said Kurz, “that was a heavy 
cross, to be sure. What have you next?” 

“ Pay attention, Karl, now we begin our 
journey,” said Briisig. “Herr,” to Kurz, 
“T was whist. Here! Pikas was a point- 
er,” and led the pik-as (ace of spades), 
and followed with the king, — “ Long live 
the king!” and then the queen, — “ Re- 
spect for the ladies!” 

“Good heavens!” cried Kurz, laying 


}* 


said Kurz. 


2 ey Hug me and kiss me, but don’t tumble my 
urls.” 
t “‘Cross buns and cracknels,” 
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at the rector, 
ave any more 


down his cards, and lookin 
“what ahand! He can’t 
spades.” 

“Dear brother-in-law,” said the rector, 
“T come yet.” 

“ But too late,” said Kurz, taking up his 
cards, with a deep sigh, as if the rector 
had treated him unworthily, but he would 
bear it like a christian. 

“ Karl,” said Brisig, “how much have we 
in all? 

“ Four tricks,” said Habermann. 

“ Come,” said Kurz, “that is not fair, no 
telling !” 

“Ts it telling,” said Briisig, ‘‘when I 
merely ask a question? Now pay atten- 
tion, Karl, I shall take one more, and if 
you take one, then we are out.” 

“T shall get mine,” said Kurz. 

“ And I shall get mine, too,” said the 
rector. 

After a couple of rounds, Kurz laid his 
hand over his tricks: “So, I have mine.” 
Diamonds were on the table, the rector 
ventured a cut with the queen, Briisig fol- 
lowed with the king, and the poor rector 
had lost his trick: “ How that could hap- 
pen, I cannot comprehend ! ” 

“Tt wasn’t a whist game!” cried Kurz. 

“Karl,” said Briisig, “if you had been 
careful, they would have lost another 
trick.” 

“You must blame yourself for that, you 
didn’t play after me in hearts.” 

“Karl, did Ihave any? I had nothing 
but the queen.” 

“ No, brother-in-law,” cried Kurz, mean- 
time, “you threw away the game, you had 
the king of clubs, and you played the 
nine. It lost the game.” 

“ What would you have?” said Briisig, 
with great contempt. “Are you a dunce? 
Here I sit with a handful of spades, and a 
couple of queens besides ; what would you 
have ?” 

“Herr, do you think, when I have said 
boston, I am afraid of your trumpery 
queens ?” . 

“ Come, come ! ” cried Habermann, deal- 
ing the cards, “let it go, this old after- 
play is disagreeable.” 

In this fashion, they played on, and it 
seemed as if they would tear each other’s 
hair, and yet they had the best feelings 
towards each other. The rector won, and 
he had the best prospect of winning, for 
he who loses the first game, as is well 
known, always wins afterward. Kurz sat 
disconsolate at his bad luck; but that also 
often finds compensation. “Ten grand- 
issimo!” said he. All were surprised, 
even he himself, and he looked his cards 
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through once more. “Ten grandissimo 
said he again, laid the cards on the table, 
and walked up and down the room: “ They 
play like that in Venice, and other great 
watering places.” 

In the midst of his greatest triumph, and 
the greatest distress of the others, Fritz 
Triddelsitz came to the door, looking 

uite disturbed and pale : “ Herr Inspector, 
err Habermann, oh, do come out here!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Haber- 
mann, “what has happened?” and was 
springing up, but Kurz held him back. 

“ No,” said he, “the game must be played 
first. It mange so to me, once before, 
at the time of the great fire, I had just put 
a grand on the table, and they all ran 
—. 

“ Herr Inspector,” begged Fritz, “you 
must come.” 

“ What is it?” cried Habermann, drop- 
ping his cards, and jumping up. “Is any- 
thing on fire ?” 

“No,” stammered Fritz, “I—me— 
something has happened to me.” 

“ What has happened to you? ” said Bri- 
sig, across the table. 

“My chestnut mare has a colt,” said 
Fritz, in an anxious tone. 

“Well, that has often happened,” said 
Briisig, “ but you make a face like a funer- 
al; it is rather a joyful occasion, under the 
circumstances.” 

“Yes,” said Fritz, “but — but — it is so 

ueer. You must come with me, Herr 
spector.” 

“ Why, is the colt dead? ” asked Haber- 
mann. 

“No,” said Fritz, “it is well enough ; but 
it looks so queer. Krischan Diisel says he 
should think it was a young camel.” 

“ Well,” said Habermann, “ we can finish 
the game afterwards, we will go out with 

ou.” 
“ And in spite of Kurz’s remonstrances, 
they all went with Fritz to the stable. 

“T never saw such a colt,” said Fritz, 
on the way, “it has ears as long as that,” 
measuring from the wrist to the elbow. 

When they came to the stable, there 
stood Krischan Diisel by the enclosure, 
where the mare was looking fondly at her 
little one, and whinnying over it, and the 
little one was making its first attempts at 
springing about; he shook his head, and 
said to Briisig, who came and stood by 
him, “Now tell me, Herr Inspector, did 
you ever see the like of that ?” 

“Yes,” said Briisig, looking at Haber- 
mann, and said with emphasis, “I will tell 

ou, Karl, what sort of an animal it is. 





a 


ullblood’s colt is a mule.” 
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“ That is it,” said Habermann. 

“A mule?” cried Fritz, and he sprang 
over into the enclosure, and succeeded, in 
spite of the whinnying of the old mare, in 
grasping the colt by the neck, and ex- 
amined his face and eyes and ears, and as 
the fearful truth flashed upon him he ex- 
claimed, in fierce anger, “Oh, I could 
wring the creature’s neck, and Gust Preb- 
berow’s, into the bargain ! ” 

“For shame, Triddelsitz,” said Haber- 
mann, seriously, “just see how pleased the 
mother is, even if itisn’t a thorough-bred.” 

“Yes,” cried Briisig, “and she is the 
nearest to it, as the Frau Pastorin says. 
But you may wring Gust Prebberow’s 
neck, for all I care, for he is an out-and- 
out, double-distilled rascal.” 

“ How is it possible!” said Fritz, as he 
slowly stepped out of the enclosure, and 
his wrath fad given place to a great mel- 
ancholy; “he is my best friend, and now 
he has cheated me with a deaf horse and a 
mule. I will sue him.” 

“TI told you before, there was no friend- 
ship nor honesty in horse-dealing,” said 
Briasig, taking Fritz under the arm, and 
drawing him out of the stable, “but I am 
sorry for you, in your just retribution. 
You have bought your experience in 
horse-dealing, and that is what every one 
must do, but let me warn you against a 
horse lawsuit, for long after the mule is 
dead such a lawsuit will be far from 
ended. You see,” he went on, leading 
Fritz up and down the court, “I will tel 
you a story, for an example. You see, 
there was old Riitebusch, of Swensin, he 
sold a horse to his own brother-in-law, 
who was inspector here before Haber- 
mann’s time, an infamous creature of a 
dapple-gray, as a saddle-horse. Good, or, 
as you are in the habit of saying, ‘ Bong !’ 
Three days after, the inspector wishes to 
try his new acquisition, so he climbs on to 
the creature, which was very high; but 
scarcely was he seated, when the old 
schinder ran off to the village pond —no 
stopping him! —and there he stood, up 
to the neck in water, and would move 
neither back nor forward. 

“Tt was fortunate, both for the dapple- 
gray and the inspector, else they might 
both have been drowned; the inspector 
roared mightily for help, for he couldn’t get 
down there, and he couldn’t swim, and old 
Flegel the wheelwright had to come to his 
rescue in a boat. Well, then the lawsuit 
began, for the inspector said the horse was 
a stupid, what we farmers call a studirten 
(scholar), and Riitebusch must take him 
back, for stupidity protects from every- 
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thing, in horse-dealing as in other matters. 
Riitebusch wouldn’t do it, and the two 
brothers-in-law first had a falling out, and 
then quarrelled so bitterly, that the 
wouldn’t go within three miles of eac 
other. 

“The lawsuit went on, all the time. 
All Swensin was called up to testify that 
the creature was inits right mind when 
they knew it, and the Pumpelhagen people 
had to swear that it appeared to them 
like a studirten. So the lawsuit went on, 
into its fifth year, and the creature stood 
quietly in its stable, eating oats, for the 
inspector never got on it again, since he 
considered it such a dangerous animal; he 
dared not kill it, either, for it was the 
corpus delicti of the whole concern, as 
they call it. They brought the most 
learned horse-doctors to see it, but it did 
no good, for they were not agreed, three 
said it was clever, and three said it was 
stupid. The lawsuit was going on, slowly, 
all the time, and a whole brood of new 
lawsuits was hatched out of it, for the 
learned horse-doctors charged each other 
with maliciousness and ill-breeding, and 
sued each other for libel. Then they 
wrote to a celebrated horse-professor, in 
Berlin, to see what he thought of the busi- 
ness. He wrote back that they must cut 
off .the old schinder’s head, and send it to 
him, till he could examine the brains; it 
was hard enough to tell whether a reason- 
able being was clever or stupid, but it 
was harder, with an unreasonable beast, 
because the poor creature had nothing to 
say for himself. 

“ Well, that might have been done, but 
old Riitebusch and his lawyer opposed it, 
and carried their point, and the suit went 
on again. Then old Riitebusch died, and 
six months afterwards, his brother-in-law 
died also, and they never were reconciled, 
even on their death-beds, and went into 
eternity, each obstinate in his own opinion, 
the one that the old schinder was clever, 
the other that he was stupid. The law- 
suit was suspended, for the time, and soon 
died out of itself, for the old gray kicked 
the bucket, three weeks later, out of pure 
idleness and over-feeding. Then they 
salted his head nicely, and sent it to the 
professor, at Berlin, and he wrote back, 
clearly and distinctly, that the old horse 
had, all his life, been as little of a studirten 
as himself, and he only wished that every 
one of the lawyers bad as much intel- 
ligence as the beast, so very reasonable 
had his brains appeared. And the man 
was right ; for I afterwards had the infa- 
mous rascal of a boy, who brought out the 
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horse for the inspector, for a servant, and 
he confessed to me that he had tied a 
piece of burning tinder under the poor 
creature’s tail, out of pure deviltry, be- 
cause the inspector had given him a beat- 
ing the day before. And I ask any 
reasonable being, how intelligent must not 
that poor beast have been, to run into the 
village pond, to extinguish the fire! And 
so the great lawsuit came to an end; but 
the little lawsuits, between the learned 
horse-doctors, are still going on. And 
now, let me tell you something: Haber- 
mann is a good friend of old Prebberow, 
the rascal’s father, and he shall speak to 
him, and get justice done you. And now 
you may go, and don’t cherish any hatred 
against the innocent little beast, or against 
the mother, for they couldn’t help it, and 
the mother is a poor, deceived creature, as 
well as you.” 

With that, he followed the others, who 
had returned to the card-table. 

“Come, come!” said Kurz, “so; ten 
grandissimo ! I play myself.” 

“Karl,” said Briisig, “you must talk 
with old Prebberow, and not let your con- 
founded greyhound get into difficulties.” 

“Twill do so, Zachary, and it shall all 
be made right; but I am sorry for the 
poor boy, that he should be so disap- 
pointed. Who would have thought of a 
mule!” (maulesel. 

“Tobserve,” said the rector, laying the 
cards, which he had arranged in order of 
rank, upon the table, “that you all speak 
of this little new-born animal as a maul- 
esel, while according to the natural his- 
tory use of language, it should be called 
a maulthier. The difference is —~” . 

“Don’t bore us with your natural his- 
tory!” cried Kurz. “Are we playin 
natural history, or are we playing cards 
Here, ace of diamonds lies on the table!” 

Well, there was no help for it, they 
suited and suited, and Kurz won the game, 
and with it the right to boast, for four 
weeks, of his ten grandissimo. 

So they played on, in friendly excite- 
ment, until the rector, looking over the ac- 
count, became aware that he had won, in 
all, three thalers and eight groschen, and 
since the luck was going rather against 
him of late, he resolved to stop; so he 
rose, and said his feet were getting cold, 
and _ his winnings in his pocket. 

“Tf you suffer from cold feet,” said Bri- 
sig, “I will tell you a good remedy; take 
a pinch of snuff every morning, on an 
we stomach,—that is good for cold 

eet.” 

“ Eh, what!” cried Kurz, who had been 
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winning lately, “how can he get cold 
feet?” 

“So?” said the rector, hotly, for he 
was determined to retain his winnings, 
“haven’t I as good a right to cold feet as 
you? Don’t you always get cold feet, at 
our club, when you have had good luck?” 
and he carried it out, he kept his cold 
feet, and his winnings, and after a little 
while the two city people drove off, taking 
Brisig with them. 

Habermann was just going to bed, 
when there was a loud talking and 
scolding before the door, and Fritz Trid- 
delsitz and Krischan Diisel came in. 

“Good evening, Herr Inspector,” said 
Krischan, “it is all the same to me.” 

“What is the matter now?” asked 
Habermann. 

“Herr Inspector,” said Fritz, “you 
know how it has gone with—well, with 
the mule, and now Krischan won’t have the 
beast in the stable.” 

“What has happened? said Haber- 
man. 

“Yes, Herr, it is all the same to me. 
But this isn’t all the same, I have been 
used to horses and colts, and not to camels 
and mules. Why, Herr Triddelsitz might 
as well bring bears and monkeys into the 
riding-stable ! ” 

“Well, but if I tell you so, the beast 
shall stand in the stable, and you shall 
take just as good care of it as of any other 
colt.” 

“Yes, if you command me, then it is all 
the same to me, and then it shall always 
be so. Well, good night, Herr Inspector, 
and don’t take it ill of me,” and he went 


“Herr Habermann,” said Fritz, “ what 
will Herr von Rambow say to this acci- 
dent? and the gracious lady too ?”’ 

“Make yourself easy, they will not 
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“Well,” said Fritz, and went out of 
the door, to go to bed, “it is too provok- 
ing, that this should have happened to my 
mare.” 

When the Herr came home from his 
journey, he got the story of the chestnut 
mare fresh from Krischan, and because he 
was a good-natured man, and liked Fritz, 
since in some respects they were a good 
deal alike, he comforted him and said, 
“Never mind! This does not interfere 
with our bargain. You must think that it 
is only the natural result of a mésalliance. 
We will put the mare and the colt 
into the paddock, by and by; and you 
will see they will give us a great deal of 
pleasure.” 

It was really so; every one found 
amusement in the little beast. When the 
village children strolled through the fields, 
on Sunday afternoons, they would go to 
the paddock, and gaze at the little mule: 
“See, Joching, there he is.” “ Yes, 
that is a nice one! See, how he pricks 
up his ears!” “Now look, see him 
kick!” 

When the maids passed the paddock, on 
the way to the milking shed, they also 
stopped: “See, Stina, there is Herr Trid- 
delsitz’s mule!” “Come, Fika, let us go 
round that way.” “Not I, what a horrid- 
looking creature!” “You need not call 
him horrid, he gives you the least trouble 
of any of them.” 

And through the whole region, the mare 
and the mule and Fritz were renowned, 
and wherever the latter showed himself 
he was asked after the welfare of the mule, 
to his great annoyance. The little old 
donkey, however, was not at all troubled, 
he ran about in the paddock all summer, 
with the other well-born and high-born 
colts, and, if any of them came too near 
him, he knew how to stand up for his 





trouble themselves much about it. 


rights. 





Tue 84,900 men under General Bourbaki who 
have just taken refuge in Switzerland swell the 
number of French prisoners and of fugitives 
internéd in neighboring states tv more than a 
million; 980,000, according to the Worth Ger- 
man Gazette, are prisoners of war, inclusive, 
of course, of the garrison of Paris; nearly 
20,900 fled into Belgium after the battles of 
Metz and Sedan, and more than 80,000 have 
now crossed the Swiss frontier. This enormous 
total of 1,034,000, remarks the Gazette, is un- 





paralleled in history. 


We have received the first two numbers of a 
Dutch fortnightly review, which has begun its 
career with the new year, under the title of 
Onze Eeuw (Our Century). It is edited by 
the well-known M. H. Tiedeman; and among 
the contributors are Prof. Asser, Dr. J. Ten 
Brink, and other writers of repute. It deals 
with both historical and political subjects, and 
contains a review of the events of the fortnight, 
both foreign and domestic. An excellent Bibli- 


ography appears at the end of each number, 
Atheneum. 














THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


From The Cornh'!] Magazine. 
THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


ASTRONOMERS have passed yet another 
of those stages which mark their prog- 
ress towards a fuller knowledge of solar 
physics. That strange peculiarity of the 
celestial phenomena presented to us in- 
habitants of earth, by which our satellite 
is able just to blot out from view the great 
central luminary of the planetary scheme, 
has yet once more phone us in good stead. 
The few brief seconds during which the 
sun remained concealed on December 22nd 
last, have supplied the means of testing 
those rival theories which had been pro- 
pounded respecting the solar corona, and, 
as it seems to us, of arriving at definite 
conclusions as to the general nature of this 
interesting object. 

We propose, first, briefly to trace the 
progress of astronomers so far as it had 
depended upon the observation of total 
solar eclipses: in order that the position 
of the last eclipse may be adequately 
recognized; and also (for the study of 
science points ever forward) that the antic- 
ipations to be formed respecting future 
eclipses may be shadowed forth. 

In passing, it may be well to notice how 
important an influence that peculiarity re- 
specting the apparent dimensions of the 
sun and moon, to which we have just re- 
ferred, has exercised on the progress of 
astronomy. We are so accustomed to the 
near equality of the sun and moon as 
respects their apparent size, that we are 
apt to overlook the fact that this apparent 
equality must be regarded rather in the 
light of a fortunate accident than as in 
any way an essential attribute of the orbs 
which rule the day and the night. In the 
whole range of the solar system there is 
no other instance of so remarkable an 
association. In Mercury, Venus, and Mars, 
of course, no eclipses of any sort can 
occur, because these planets have no 
moons. But even in Jupiter, notwith- 
standing the grandeur of his system of 
satellites, and though total solar eclipses 
recur at intervals which must be measured 
by hours rather than by months, as with 
us, yet such solar eclipses as we see can 
never take place. For not one of his 
moons is capable of just hiding the sun’s 
disc and a very narrow border all round, 
while beyond that border the coloured 
prominences, and beyond the prominences 
the glory of the corona, are left in view. 
If we try to conceive the circumstance of 
an eclipse of the sun by one of Jupiter’s 
nearest moons, we have to imagine a dark 
dise capable of obliterating a sun more 
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than thirty times larger than that which is 
actually seen from Jupiter; and even the 
farthest of Jupiter’s moons covers twice 
as great —_ as the sun. It is easily 
seen that when a total eclipse is just be- 
ginning or just ending, under these cir- 
cumstances, only a small part of the 
matter outside the sun can be visible, and 
nothing resembling that complete ring of 
such matter, visible to ourselves when the 
moon obliterates from view the nearly 
equal solar disc. So also in Saturn— 
whence the sun must appear as a mere 
dot of bright light— and in Uranus and 
Neptune, whence he appears yet smaller, 
there can be no such eclipses as we inhab- 
itants of earth are favoured with. Hence 
it may not unreasonably be concluded that 
terrestrial astronomers alone have an 
knowledge of the coloured solar promi- 
nences and of the corona. 

It is worth mentioning, also, that inter- 
esting as are the discoveries which have 
been recently made during solar eclipses, 
there are other discoveries due also to the 
observation of total eclipses, though in 
very ancient times, which are as full of 
interest. It sounds incredible, but is nev- 
ertheless strictly true, that owing to com- 
paratively rough observations of ancient 
eclipses, modern astronomers have learned 
that the moon is gradually drawing nearer 
to the earth, and further that the rate of 
the earth’s rotation on her axis is slowly 
but surely diminishing, insomuch that at 
some far distant epoch the a will last 
as long as a lunar month. Nor do the 
facts that the approach of the moon will 
in time be pon into recession, and that 
the lengthening of the day takes place so 
slowly that millions of centuries must 
elapse before it is completed, diminish the 
interest which attaches to these tokens of 
mutability in relations which had once 
been regarded as altogether unchangea- 
ble. 

But let us turn to those discoveries 
which belong more especially to the now 
wide department of science called solar 
physics. 

It does not appear that the ancients had 
any idea that observations made during 
total eclipses could afford any information 
as to the condition of the great luminary 
of our system. To them the chief inter- 
est of solar and lunar eclipses consisted 
in the evidence they afforded of the ex- 
actness of astronomical computations, and 
the soundness of the general principles on 
which those computations were based. 
Nor do we find that any of the observed 
phenomena of total eclipses attracted the 
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special attention of ancient astronomers. 
hey recognized the corona, and they 
justly regarded it as the cause of that 
light which still remains when the sun’s 
globe is wholly concealed from view; but 
they formed no theories as to the physical 
significance of this aureole of light. 
ndeed, if we are to reach the time when 
systematic observations have been made 
upon the sun, with the express object of 
determining the nature of those append- 
ages which come into view during total 
eclipse, we must pass over not merely the 
whole of ancient astronomy, but almost 
the whole of that portion of the history 
of modern astronomy which refers to 
epochs preceding the last thirty years or 
80. 

It was when the eclipse of 1842 was ap- 
proaching, that for the first time astrono- 
mers aroused themselves to a sense of the 
real importance of the phenomena pre- 
sented during total eclipse. Then, for the 
first time, astronomers of repute, armed 
with instruments of adequate power, placed 
themselves along the track which the 
moon’s black shadow was to pursue, and 
severally prepared to glean what knowl- 
edge they might respecting the physical 
habitudes of the solar surroundings. 

The expeditions made in 1842 were 
abundantly rewarded. For it was during 
that great total eclipse that the coloured 
— were first fairly recognized. 

ore than a century before Vassenius had 
suspected the existence of some red ob- 
jects near the eclipsedsun. But strangely 
enough small attention had been paid to 
his remarks. And accordingly, the aston- 
ished world of astronomers learned first, in 
1842, that mighty red protuberances of a 
nature as yet unexplained, but certainly 
vast beyond all our powers of conception, 
surround the surface of our great luminary. 
It needed but a brief study of the pictures 
made by those who observed the eclipse, to 
see that in the first place these phenomena 
were undoubtedly solar, and secondly that 
the real magnitude of some of the promi- 
nences was enormously greater than that 
of the earth on which we live. Whether 
these were mountains heated to incandes- 
cence by the solar fires, or fiery clouds sus- 
—— in the solar atmosphere, or lastly, 

ames rising like mighty tongues from the 
solar surface, few ventured to pronounce. 
But it was plainly seen that, whatever 
they might be, they surpassed all hitherto 
discovered phenomena within the whole 
range of the solar system in interest and 
magnificence. The telescope had hitherto 
shown nothing which could well be com- 
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with these strange solar appendages. 
e mountains and valleys in the moon, 
the lands and seas of Mars, the. belts of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and even the mighty 
ring-system which girdles the last-named 
orb, all these, interesting though they 
doubtless are in themselves, yet sink into 
utter insignificance compared with solar 
appendages so vast that, at a moderate 
estimate, some of them must have a height 
exceeding the diameter of Jupiter, — the 
giant of the solar system. 

The real existence of the coloured 
prominences was not admitted, however, 
without further evidence. In all ages of 
astronomy there have been those who dis- 
pute to the last the significance of ob- 
served facts. Unfortunately, in this in- 
stance, as in others, the suggested doubts 
exercised a mischievous effect. It was 
urged loudly by a few astronomers — as 
Faye, Feilitzsch, and others,— that the 
so-called prominences were mere optical 
illusions, or else were but a species of 
lunar mirage. Airy, Baily, the younger 
Struve, and others, had recorded their ex- 
perience in vain; fresh observations were 
called for; and accordingly in 1851, and 
again in 1860, a host of skilful observers 
devoted their energies to demonstrate 
what was in truth a demonstrated fact, — 
the reality of the red protuberances. 

Yet the important eclipse of 1860 did 
not pass altogether without profit. Too 
many, indeed, of the observers who formed 
the celebrated “ Himalaya expedition,” as 
well as of those continental astronomers 
who visited the path of the moon’s shadow 
across Spain, were led by the unfortunate 
doubts of Faye and others to make useless 
observations. But the successful photo- 
graphing of the coloured prominences by 
De La Rue and Secchi, sufficed to convert 
what would otherwise have been a gigan- 
tic failure into a success well worthy of 
record. For the first time astronomers 
possessed pictures of the prominences 
which were beyond cavil or question. 
And further, since De La Rue had been 
stationed in the west of Spain, while 
Secchi had placed himself close by the 
eastern shore, it had become possible to 
form an opinion of the permanence or 
mobility of those strange objects. So far 
as the comparison made between these 
two sets of photographs was concerned, it 
appeared as though the solar prominences 
were fixed objects; and some went so far 
as to conclude definitely that they are real 
solar mountains. 

It was not until the great eclipse of Au-. 
gust, 1868, that the real nature of the col- 
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oured prominences was ascertained. This 
eclipse was distinguished from all that had 
ever been observed before, by the duration 
of totality. For more than six minutes 
the disc of the sun was completely hidden 
from view. It need hardly be added that 
the shadow on the earth’s surface was ex- 
ceptionally wide; so that near the middle 
of totality at any station along the central 
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powers of the spectroscope had been a 
plied to determine the nature of the col- 
oured prominences ; and astronomers 
looked forward to the result with a degree 
of interest which was fully justified by the 
discovery actually effected. 

The spectroscope, applied successfully at 
all the observing stations, resolved, in a 
manner there was no misinterpreting, the 


line the observer was in the centre of a| problem which had so long perplexed as- 
nearly circular region of the earth more |tronomers. And the strange answer to 


than 150 miles in diameter, and to which 
not a ray of direct sunlight penetrated. 
All the features of the eclipse were thus 
observed under singularly favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

In the first place, it was possible to ob- 
tain more photographs than on any former 
occasion. Lientenant-Colonel Tennant, 
using a fine 9-inch reflector made by Mr. 
J. Browning, F. R. A. S., obtained no less 
than six photographs, coloured pictures of 
which lie before us as we write. The first 
shows a glare of light on the left, where 
the moon had not as yet covered the last 
fine line of the sun’s disc. Yet we see 
through the glare the figures of the prom- 
inences on that side — showing “as through 
a glass, darkly,” — and amongst them that 
mighty horn-prominence whose spiral 
whorls attracted the attention of all who 
witnessed the eclipse. Then in the suc- 
ceeding pictures we see the moon’s disc 
gradually passing over this wonderful horn 
and the prominences lying on the same 
side; while on the opposite side we see a 
long range of prominences coming as grad- 
ually into view. None of these are com- 
parable in height with the mighty spiral 
on the left, though some of them are 
amazing objects, and of dimensions so vast, 
that a globe like our earth placed close by 
them, would seem but as the veriest bubble 
amid the foam of a storm-wave. In the 
last picture of all, these prominences on 
the right show their full proportions as the 
advancing moon is about to bring the disc 
of the sun into view on that side. But 
though the moon has passed thus far 
towards the left, and though, indeed, all 
other prominences on the left are concealed 
from view, yet on that side the spiral horn 
still towers so loftily as to form the most 
striking feature of the scene. 

But interesting as are these pictures, and 
forming though they do, despite the suc- 
cess of the American astronomers in Au- 
gust, 1869, the most remarkable series of 
photographs ever taken of the eclipsed 
sun, the chief interest of the eclipse of 
1868 depends on another circumstance. 
This eclipse was the first during which the 





their questions was this, — that the col- 
oured prominences are masses of gas glow- 
ing with intensity of heat. Those vast and 
seemingly stable protuberances, so enor- 
mous that ten globes like our earth placed 
one upon the other on the sun’s surface 
would not reach their summit, are flames 
of hydrogen, that familiar element which 
constitutes so large a proportion of our 
ordinary gas-flames. Or rather they are 
not strictly flames of hydrogen, but whorls 
of the gas heated to an intense degree of 
brightness. And other vapours are also 
present in these vast glowing masses, since 
the spectrum of the prominence-light 
shows other lines than those which are 
characteristic of hydrogen. 

We need not recount here in full the in- 
teresting history of sequent researches into 
the prominences. Indeed not the least re- 
markable feature of that history is the cir- 
cumstance that the study of the promi- 
nences has not continued to be associated 
(as it had been until the autumn of 1868,) 
with the history of eclipses. First Janssen, 
afterwards (but independently) Lockyer, 
succeeded in seeing the bright lines of the 
prominence spectrum when the sun was 
shining in full splendour. Then the lower 
regions of prominence-matter, formin 
what previous observers had denominate 
the sterra—but named by Lockyer (who 
was unaware of its prior discovery) the 
chromosphere — was analyzed with the spec- 
troscope, and in the same manner. And 
lastly came the crowning discovery of all 
—the recognition, by Dr. Huggins, of the 
fact that the prominences themselves, as 
distinguished from the lines of their spec- 
tra, can be seen when the sun is not 
eclipsed. By Huggins’s method, Lockyer 
and Zollner obtained interesting views of 
the prominences, and witnessed the strange 
and in some instances rapid changes to 
which these objects are subjected. But 
Respighi of Italy has been even more suc- 
cessful, or rather, more systematic in his 
researches. For he has succeeded in ob- 
taining daily records of the condition of 
the sun’s edge, not in one place only but 
all round. So that we have every reason 
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to anticipate that before long astronomers 
will be able to watch the changes of the 

rominences from day to day as systemat- 
ically as they already watch the progress 
of the solar spots. If each day there were 
a total eclipse, instead of but an eclipse or 
so per year, we could not have such com- 

lete and perfect records of the sun’s con- 

ition, as some of those which Professor 
Respighi has obtained for every fine day 
during two or three consecutive months. 
We have one of his monthly pictorial rec- 
ords before us as we write; and it would 
certainly be vain for the most skilful artist 
to attempt, during even so long lasting an 
eclipse as that of August, 1868, to exhibit 
the prominences in such detail as we find 
in each of the daily views forming this 
record. 

Astronomers and physicists had thus 
successfully analyzed the coloured promi- 
nences, or, to use Mr. Lockyer’s striking, 
if not strictly elegant, expression, “ these 
‘things’ had been ‘settled.’” Little more 
could be hoped, as respects these objects, 
from eclipse observations, however skil- 
fully conducted. But so far the corona 
had baffled their efforts. A full account 
of the observations made by astronomers 
upon this mysterious phenomenon will be 
found in the Cornhill Magazine for August 
last. It will be seen that, although enough 
had been done to afford tolerably sure ev- 
idence as to the general nature and posi- 
tion of the solar corona, yet of its actual 
structure and constitution very little had 
been certainly learned. Our knowledge 
respecting it may be compared to that 
which astronomers possessed respecting 
the coloured prominences in 1842. We 
could be assured that it really is a solar 
appendage of some sort,— although, pre- 
cisely as Faye and others had expressed 
doubts respecting the real existence of the 
coloured prominences in 1842, so in 1870 
there were those A my strangely enough, 
Faye was their leader) who questioned the 
real existence of the corona, or regarded 
it as a phenomenon of our own atmo- 
sphere. Yetin the opinion of all who were 
competent to judge, this point was justly 
regarded as determined. But what the 
actual nature of the corona might be — 
whether its light was reflected solar light, 
or came from incandescent solid matter, 
or, lastly, was due to glowing vapour — 
remained unknown. 

Yet the doubts thus entertained respect- 
ing the constitution of the corona, were 
due rather to the seemingly contradictory 
nature of the evidence which the spectro- 
scope had thus far supplied, than to the 
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absolute want of evidence. Briefly to sum 
up the results which had been obtained 
before the eclipse of last December :— In 
1868, Tennant had found that the spec- 
trum of the corona is a continuous rain- 
bow-tinted streak, without either dark 
lines or bright. Such a spectrum is given 
by solid and liquid bodies glowing with in- 
tensity of heat. And the inference, there- 
fore,-was, that the corona consists of mi- 
nute bodies travelling close by the sun, and 
owing the greater part of their light to the 
great heat with which they are transfused. 
But the American observers in 1869, or at 
least some of them, found that besides the 
ribbon of rainbow-tinted light, the spec- 
trum of the corona shows bright lines. 
Some observers saw only one bright line, 
others saw three. This observation would 
indicate that a portion of the coronal light 
comes from a gaseous source; and from 
the position of one of the bright lines, Pro- 
fessor Harkness was led to the strange 
conclusion that the glowing vapour of iron 
is a constituent of the solar corona! Yet 
further, because the position of these co- 
ronal lines corresponded with the position 
of the bright lines seen in the spectrum of 
the aurora, Professor Young, one of the 
most skilful of the American spectrosco- 
pists, came to the conclusion that the co- 
rona is a perpetual solar aurora ! 

The observations of the American as- 
tronomers and physicists were not ac- 
cepted by all. NO valid reasons were 
given, indeed, for rejecting them, but they 
were pronounced, in general terms, to be 
“bizarre and perplexing in the extreme.” 
Possibly, too, some of our English phy- 
sicists had not formed a duly high opinion 
of the skill of their American fellow- 
workers. But, be this as it may, certainly 
the American astronomers were somewhat 
cavalierly treated, and the acceptance of 
their observations was postponed until 
such time as European astronomers should 
have been able to confirm those perplexing 
results. 

The chief interest of the eclipse of 
last December undoubtedly attaches to 
this special question. Some few may have 
felt doubtful whether the observations to 
be then made might not serve to overthrow 
or to establish the theory that the corona 
is a solar appendage. But it is no secret 


that the minds of all astronomers capable 
of weighing the evidence had been made 
up on this point long before the expedi- 
tions started. The question, however, 
whether the American observations would 
be confirmed or not, was one on which 
grave doubts prevailed in many quarters. 
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For ourselves we must admit that these 
doubts had seemed to us to involve an un- 
just disparagement of the skill of American 
men of science, who have again and again 
— themselves the equals of the best 

uropean observers in judgment and acu- 
men, and often their superiors in energy. 
A careful study of the accounts given by 
the heads of the different observing 
parties, and more especially of the volumin- 
ous records in Commodore Sand’s Re- 
ports of the Eclipse Observations of August 7, 
1869, had convinced us that future observ- 
ations would confirm the statements 
made by the spectroscopic observers of the 
American eclipse. 

This has, in effect, happened. The first 
fruits of the eclipse expeditions of 1870 
may be said to consist in this important 
fact —that the observations made in 1869, 
bizarre and perplexing though they seemed, 
and doubtfal as many had held them to 
be, have been shown to be exact and 
trustworthy. 

From the powerful observing party 
which was stationed at Oran we have no 
results. A clouded sky has sufficed to ren- 
der vain the hopes which had been formed 
when it was known that Dr. Huggins, the 
Herschel of the spectroscope, and those 
profound students of nature, Tyndall and 
Gladstone, had united their forces, and, 
with other able allies, were to seek one of 
the most promising stations along the 
whole course of the moon’s shadow. 

But from Spain and Sicily, whither the 
two other parties of observers had betaken 
themselves, we have no doubtful intelli- 
gence on this special point. From Spain 
we have (at the present writing) the full- 
est details. As on former occasions, some 
observers failed to see the bright lines. 
This failure is not remarkable when the 
difficult nature of the observation is con- 
sidered. It has been shown, indeed, that 
a certain increase in the quantity of light 
admitted to form the spectrum would suf- 
fice to obliterate the lines altogether from 
view, while rendering the rainbow-tinted 
back-ground considerably brigher. Neg- 
ative evidence in this case proves nothing. 
The great question was whether reliable 
evidence would be obtained. Fortunately, 
two observers succeeded in answering this 
question in a manner there could be no 
mistaking. Father Perry, S. J., who 
headed the Spanish parties, thus describes 
the observations made by Captain Maclear: 
— “Knowing that an unfavourable sky 
would render observations with a powerful 
spectroscope quitée impracticable, I desired 
Captain Maclear to observe with a small 





direct-vision Browning spectroscope, at- 
tached to a four-inch telescope, mounted 
equatorially.” The spectroscope was so 
placed that the light coming from a portion 
of space outside the sun, and directed 
towards his centre, was under examination. 
Of course, while the sun’s direct light was 
falling on the air lying in this direction, 
the spectroscope showed the ordinary so- 
lar spectrum, precisely as when one of 
these handy direct-vision spectroscopes is 
turned towards the sky in the daytime. 
But “immediately totality commenced,” 
panes Father Perry, “the ordinary so- 
ar spectrum was replaced by a faint dif- 
fased light and bright lines,” (whose posi- 
tion he indicates.) “There were no dark 
lines —that is to say, none of those lines 
which are present in the solar spectrum.” 
Then follows the most important part of 
the account. The spectroscope was di- 
rected “to a distance of about eight min- 
utes,” or half the moon’s apparent radius, 
from the edge of the moon’s disc. “The 
same lines remained visible.” “The cen- 
tre of the moon was then tried, and 
the bright lines were still seen, but only 
half as strong as before.” The spectro- 
scope was then again directed to a point 
eight minutes outside the moon, and the 
lines were restored to their original bright- 
ness. 

These results require to be considered 
somewhat carefully. The reader cannot 
fail to be surprised by the fact that, from 
the direction in which lay the centre of 
the moon’s seemingly black disc, light of 
the same quality as that from the corona 
was received and analyzed by the spectro- 
scopist. Yet, on reflection, it will appear 
that this result was to have been antici- 
pated ; for since during the whole eclipse 
the corona continues visible, it follows that 
the air around and above the observer is 
during the whole eclipse illuminated by 
the corona. This illuminated air, there- 
fore (if its light became sensible at all), 
would necessarily supply the same spectrum 
as the corona, only considerably reduced 
in brightness; and this, as we have seen 
above, is what actually happened. 

But then it may be argued, if this be the 
case as respects this seemingly dark part 
of the sky, may not a portion of the light 
which seems to be received from the corona 
itself — which comes at any rate from the 
direction towards which the corona lies — 
be similarly due to atmospheric reflection ? 
It is certain that such must, indeed, be the 
case; but it is also certain, from the 
greater brilliancy of the bright lines seen 
when this part of the sky is examined, 
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that a portion of the light which produces 
these lines comes from the corona itself. 
We must, indeed, subtract a certain por- 
tion, about as much, perhaps, as is received 
from the direction in which the moon’s 
dark body lies, the balance which re- 
mains belongs to the corona itself. 

We should, indeed, at this point rein- 
force the spectroscopic observations by 
those results which the telescope used in 
the ordinary manner supplied. We must 
inquire what was the apparent form, where 
were the seeming limits, of the corona, as 
seen on this occasion. 

On these points our information is suffi- 
ciently definite, although the circumstances 
were by no means such as would be con- 
sidered favourable for clear vision of the 
delicate light of the corona. “The mo- 
ment of totality approached,” says Father 
Perry, “and no chance remained of even 
a momentary break in the cirrus that en- 
veloped the sun and obscured most of the 
southern heavens. As the crescent be- 
came thinner, the cusps were observed 
first to be drawn out and then blunted, 
the well-known ‘Baily’s beads’ were 
formed, and the corona burst forth more 
than twenty seconds before totality. Viewed 
through a telescope of very moderate di- 
mensions the spectacle was grand, but the 
cirrus clouds destroyed almost all the 

randeur of the effect for the naked eye. 

r. Browne, of Wadham College, Oxford, 
noticed that the corona was perfectly free 
from striation, outline distinct, and ap- 
proximately quadrilateral, but extending 
furthest in the direction of first contact. 
The brightest part of the corona appeared 
to the unassisted eye to be scarcely more 
than one-tenth of the sun’s diameter, fad- 
ing rapidly when one-fifth, but being still 
clearly visible at seven-eighths. Some ob- 
served two curved rays, but the general 
appearance was that of a diffused light, in- 
terrupted in four places distinctly, and in a 
fifth faintly, by dark intervals. The co- 
rona was white, and rendered faint by the 
clouds.” 

It is clear, then, that that part of the 
sky whence the light came which gave the 
spectrum of bright lines was visibly occu- 
pied by the corona at the time. No ques- 
tion can remain then, it would seem, as to 
the true source of at least a large propor- 
tion of that light. The corona itself must 
have supplied it. 

We learn further, that at another sta- 
tion, near Xeres, Mr. Abbaye made simi- 
lar observations. 

From Sicily we have not such definite 
statements. But the telegram received 





from Mr. Lockyer announces in general 
terms that the American observations of 
1869 have been confirmed; and the force 
of this announcement is somewhat strength- 
ened by the circumstance that Mr. Lockyer 
had been disposed to believe that the 
American astronomers had been deceived 
in 1869. 

In comparison with this result, that the 
light of the corona gives a spectrum of 
bright lines, — or rather a mixed spectrum 
in which bright lines are seen superposed 
on a rainbow-tinted background, — all the 
other observations made during the late 
eclipse sink into relative insignificance. 
Let us briefly consider what conclusions 
may be deduced from the observed facts, 
premising that the doubts which have been 
so long allowed to rest on the statements 
made by the American observers in 1869, 
ought not to prevent us from assigning to 
them the full credit of attaining to the 
discovery of these bright lines. 

In the first place, the rainbow-tinted 
spectrum implies that a portion of the co- 
ronal light comes from incandescent solid 
or liquid matter. It is barely pos- 
sible, of course, that there are in real- 
ity dark lines across this rainbow-tinted 
streak, but that these lines remain 
undetected owing to the extreme faint- 
ness of the spectrum itself across which 
they lie. If we adopted this view we 
might assume that the corona shone in 
part at least, by reflecting the sun’s light. 
As far as the evidence goes, however, we 
have the theory presented as on the whole, 
more probable, that the matter of which 
the corona consists is, in large part, in- 
candescent through intensity of heat. It 
is difficult to suppose that such skilful 
observers as have studied the coronal 
spectrum would have failed to detect dark 
lines, had any existed. On the other hand, 
we have & priori reasons for believing that 
the matter of the corona, or at least of 
that part which has been analysed with 
the spectroscope, must be intensely heated. 
A portion of the corona which appears to 
lie but eight minutes from the sun’s edge, 
must lie in reality so close to his orb that 
the sun, instead of appearing as a disc but 
about half a degree in width, would seem 
nearly ninety degrees wide, and the 
amount of heat received from him 
would be many thousand times greater 
than that received on the hottest day 
of a tropical summer. We can form 
an opinion of the effect of such heat as 
this, in the same way that Sir John Her- 
schel estimated the heat received by the 
great comet of 1843, when nearest to the 
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sun. “To form some practical idea of 
this,” he writes, “we may compare it with 
what is recorded of Parker's great lens, 
whose diameter was 32 1-2 inches, and 
focal length 6 feet 8 inches. The effect 
of this, supposing all the light and heat 
transmitted, and the focal concentration 
perfect (both conditions being very imper- 
fectly satisfied), would be to enlarge the 
sun’s effective angular diameter to about 
23 1-2 degrees.” This, he shows, would 
give a heat 1,915 times greater than that 
received by the earth, “and when in- 
creased seven-fold, as was usually the case, 
would give 13,400 times” the heat re- 
ceived by the earth. The heat received by 
the matter of the corona would be fully 
twice as great as this; “yet,” says Sir 
John, “the lens, so used, melted cornelian, 
agate, and rock crystal.” 

And here a somewhat curious subject 
presents itself for consideration — a sub- 
ject which has not hitherto, so far as we 
know, been very carefully attended to. 
It may seem that material so diffused and 
tenuous as that of the corona would be 
altogether invisible, however intensely 
heated and illuminated. For, beyond 

uestion, the actual quantity of matter in 
the corona must be indefinitely small by 
comparison with the space which this ob- 
ject fills. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether all the matter in a portion of 
the corona as large as our earth might 
not be outweighed by half-a-dozen pepper- 
corns. 

But so far as the visibility of the corona 
is concerned, the extremely fine division 
to which its material substance is almost 
certainly subject, would tend to compen- 
sate for the quantitative minuteness of 
that material. A very simple illustration 
will explain our meaning. This earth of 
ours reflects a certain amount of sunlight 
towards the inner planets, Venus and Mer- 
cury. Now suppose the earth were di- 
vided into eight equal — and each 
fashioned into a globe. The eight globes 
would each have a diameter half the 
earth’s present diameter, and each would 
reflect one-fourth of the light which the 
earth now reflects. The eight then would 
reflect altogether twice as much light as 
the earth actually reflects; and yet their 
combined bulk would only equal hers. If 
each of these eight globes were divided 
into eight others, four times as much light 
would be reflected as the earth now re- 
flects. And if the-division were continued 
until the several globes were reduced to 
mere grains, and these grains were well 
spread out, the quantity of sunlight which 





the cloud of grains would intercept and 
reflect towards the interior planets would 
exceed many millionfold that which the 
earth actually reflects. In like manner, 
an incandescent globe, if divided into 
myriads of minute incandescent globes, 
would supply much more light than in its 
original condition. 

So in the case of the coronal matter. 
Assuming it to consist of myriads of indef- 
initely minute particles, very widely dis- 
persed, it would be capable of emitting 
and reflecting a quantity of light alto- 
gether disproportioned to its actual weight 
regarding it as a whole. 

But when we consider the spectrum of 
bright lines given by the corona, the case 
no longer remains altogether so simple. 
One cannot very readily accept the 
opinion of Professor Harkness, that this 
portion of the coronal light comes from 
iron existing in the state of vapour ; for, 
although it is exceedingly probable that 
iron forms one of the chief constituents 
of the coronal substance, yet, in the first 
place, we have no reason for believing 
that a degree of heat intense enough to 
vaporize iron would exist where we see 
the corona; and, in the second, other 
elements must also be present in the coro- 
nal substance, and they also would be va- 
porized, whereas we find none of the lines 
due to other known elements. 

The idea suggested by Professor Young 
and others seems more likely to be the 
correct explanation of the matter. For 
bizarre and fanciful as the idea may seem 
that the corona is a perpetual solar aurora, 
it must not be forgotten that General 
Sabine and Dr. Stewart propounded, some 
years since, in explanation of known ter- 
restrial phenomena, the theory that the 
coloured prominences are solar auroras. 
This idea has been shown, indeed, to be 
erroneous, but the reasoning on which it 
was based was sufficiently sound, and the 
observed facts would be equally well ex- 
plained by supposing the corona, instead 
of the prominences, to form a perpetual 
solar aurora. 

When we remember that the zodiacal 
light — a phenomenon which holds a posi- 
tion midway between the terrestrial au- 
rora and the solar corona—has been 
shown to give a spectrum closely resem- 
bling both the auroral and the coronal 
spectra, the idea does certainly seem 
encouraged that all three phenomena are 
intimately associated. We might thus 
not unreasonably regard the zodiacal light 
as the outer and very much fainter part 
of the corona, the two together forming a 
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perpetual solar aurora; and in this way 
we should begin to see the means of ex- 
laining the remarkable but undoubted 
act that the displays of our terrestrial 
auroras are associated in a most intimate 
manner with the condition of the solar 
surface. For we should be led to regard 
the recurrence of our auroras as a mani- 
festation of the same sort of solar action 
which is more constantly at work amidst 
the materials constituting the corona and 
the zodiacal light. 

This view leaves unexplained the bright 
lines of the coronal spectrum. But as we 
have every reason for regarding the auro- 
ral light as an electrical phenomenon, and 
the bright lines in the auroral spectrum 
as, therefore, not due to the presence of 
vast quantities of glowing vapour, we may 
extend the same interpretation to the 
coronal spectrum. In laboratory experi- 
ments, when the electric spark passes be- 
tween two iron points, its spectrum shows 
the lines belonging to vaporized iron, and 
yet the quantity of iron vaporized by the 
spark is almost infinitesimally minute. 
And similarly, if we regard the corona as 
an electrical phenomenon, we get over the 
difficulty which opposes itself to Professor 
Harkness’ theory, that a large proportion 
of the corona consists of the luminous 
vapour of iron. 

he general result would seem confirm- 
atory of these views, according to which 
’ the real origin of the coronal light is to be 
sought in the millions of meteor-systems 
which undoubtedly circle round the sun, 
many of them passing (when in perihelion) 
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very close to his globe. These meteor- 
systems have been shown to be associated 
with comets, though, as yet, the exact 
nature of the association is little under- 
stood. From what we have learned re- 
specting them, we should expect the sun 
during eclipse to be surrounded as with a 
crown or glory of light, due to the illumi- 
nation of the mixed cometic and meteoric 
matter. We should also, for like reason, 
expect to find a faint glow along that very 
region of the heavens where the zodiacal 
light is seen. When we add to these con- 
sidérations, the circumstance that all other 
theories of the corona and zodiacal light 
appear to be disposed of by the evidence 
at present in our hands, it would certainly 
seem that we have fair reason for regard- 
ing the interpretation here set forth as at 
least, in the main, the true one. Many 
details may yet remain to be considered ; 
many peculiarities, both of the corona and 
of meteoric systems, may remain to be 
ascertained: and, fortunately, the means 
are not wanting for fruitful research into 
both subjects. But this general view 
seems demonstrated, that the facts recent- 
ly ascertained by astronomers respecting 
meteoric systems on the one hand, and the 
corona on the other, are closely related 
together. It is highly probable, also, that 
the association between the two orders of 
facts will become more and more clearly 
apparent with the further progress of 
observation and of that pol analysis of 
observation which alone educes its true 
value. 











Journal Offisiel, notwithstanding the great and 
continually increasing difficulties of providing 
food which the directors of the Jardin des 
Plantes experienced during the siege, the Icsses 
sustained have been but slight. In default of 
fresh vegetables, the monkeys, apes and other 
of the smaller animals from hot countries died 
in great numbers. A few of the carnivora, in- 
cluding a lioness and a jaguar, also succumbed 
to the unwholesome regimen to which they 
were reduced, as the meat supplied to the ani- 
mals since the investment was of very inferior 
quality. The most valuable animals, such as 
the two hippopotami, the rhinoceros, the two 
Asiatic elephants, the African elephant, and 
some of the antelopes, have not suffered. The 
apprehensions expressed by some journals con- 
cerning the fate of this portion of our national 
collections are, consequently, unfounded. It is 
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remarkable that since the beginning of the 
investment the menagerie has actually been 
enabled to make many additions to its speci- 
mens by means of exchanges, and in that man- 
ner it has acquired recently two zebras, two 
phalascomes and an Australian wombat, The 
animals which have been killed, and whose flesh 
has been sold at fancy prices, come from the 
Jardin d’Acclimation, and were only tempora- 
rily lodged at the Jardin des Plantes. 


Ir is easy to undertake, but more difficult to 
finish a thing. 
Covetousness bursts the bag. 
Every one is the son of his own works. 
Don Quixote. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A novse on a hill. It has its advan- 
tages, and its disadvantages. It is hard 
to climb to, and harder to descend from. 
Everywhere round about you may see 
from it; but then everybody round about 
can see you. It is like the city set ona 
hill, it cannot be hid. Its light shines far : 
but then the blacker is its darkness. 
However, one need- not carry out the 
metaphor, which speaks for itself. 

Hannah Thelluson’s ideal of a house 
had always been a house on a hill. She 
had a curious dislike to living, either 
physically or morally, upon low ground. 
She wanted plenty of breathing-room : 
space around her and over her: freedom 
to look abroad on the earth and up to the 
sky. And, though her nature was neither 
ambitious nor overbearing, she experi- 
enced even yet a childish delight in get- 
ting to the top of things, in surmountin 
and looking down upon difficulties, an 
in feeling that there was nothing beyond 
her, — nothing unconquered between her- 
self and the sky. At least, that is the 
nearest description of a sentiment that 
was quite indescribable, and yet as real as 
intangible fancies often are. 

Therefore it had given her acertain sen- 
sation of pleasure to hear that Mr. Rivers 
had removed from his house in the village, 
the associations of which he found it im- 

ossible to bear, to another, on the top of 

Sasterham Hill, or Down, as it was gener- 
ally called, being a high open space, breezy 
and bright. On it he was building a few 
cottages — a cottage convalescent hospital 
he meant it to be—in memory of his late 
wife. 

“IT had planned a marble monument,” 
he wrote to Hannah, “a recumbent figure 
of herself, life-size, with two angels watch- 
ing at head and foot. But I found this 
would cost nearly as much as the cottage, 
and it struck me that Rosa would have 
liked something that was not only a memo- 
rial of the dead, but a blessing to the liv- 


ing.” 

, on agreed with him, and that little 
circumstance gave her a favourable im- 
pression of her brother-in-law. She was 
also touched by the minute arrangements 
he made for- her journey, a rather long 
one, and her reception at itsend. Some 
of his plans failed —he was not able to 
meet her himself, being sent for suddenly 
to the Moat-House — but the thoughtful 
kindness ‘remained, and Miss Thelluson 
was grateful. 

She wound slowly up the hill in her 
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brother-in-law’s comfortable carriage, and 
descended at his door, the door of a much 
grander house than she expected — till she 
remembered that since Rosa’s death Mr. 
Rivers’s income had been doubled by suc- 
ceeding to the fortune of a maternal 
uncle. With him, wealth accumulated 
upon wealth, as it seems to do with some 
people ; perhaps, alas! as a balance-weight 
against happiness. 

Miss Thelluson asked herself this ques- 
tion, in a sad kind of way, when she 
entered the handsome modern house — 
very modern it seemed to her, who had 
been living in old castles these three years, 
and very luxurious too. She wondered 
much whether she should feel at home 
here; able to be happy herself, or make 
the widower happy—the forlorn man, 
who had every blessing in life except the 
crowning one of all, a good wife: the 
“gift that cometh from the Lord.” Was 
this worse or better for him? Hehad had 
it, and it had been taken away. Hannah 
thought, with a compassion for the living 
that almost lessened her grief for the 
dead, how desolate he must often feel, sit- 
ting down to his solitary meals, wandering 
through his empty garden — Rosa had so 
loved a garden—and back again to his 
silent room. How he must miss his wife 
at every step, in everything about him. 
A loss sharper even than that one — the 
sharpness of which she knew so well. 
But then, she and Arthur had never been 
married. 

“T must try and help him as much as I 
can—my poor brother-in-law!” thought 
she to herself as she came into the dreary 
house ; all the more dreary because it was 
such a handsome house; and then she 
thought no more either of it or its master. 
For did it not contain what was infinitely 
more interesting to her — the baby ? 

Some people will smile at what I am 
going to say: and yet itis truth,— atruth 
always solemn, sometimes rather sad like- 
wise. There are women in whom mother- 
love is less an instinct or an affection than 
an actual passion—as strong as, some- 
times even stronger than, the passion of 
love itself; to whom the mere thought of 
little hands and little feet — especially “ my 
little hands, my little feet,” in that fond 
appropriation with which one poet-mother 
puts it— gives a thrill of ectasy as keen 
as any love-dreams. This, whether or not 
they have children of their own; often, 
poor woman! when they are lonely old 
maids. And such an one was Hannah 
Thelluson. 

As she entered the house (I feel the con- 
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fession is more pathetic than ridiculous) 
she actually trembled with the delight of 
thinking that in a minute more she would 
have her little niece in her arms; and her 
first question was, “ Where is the baby?” 
Apparently a question quite unexpected 
from any visitor in this house; for the 
footman, much surprised, passed it to the 
butler, and the butler circulated it some- 
where in the inferior regions: whence 
presently there appeared a slatternly fe- 
male servant. 
“Tam Miss Thelluson, baby’s aunt. I 
want to see my little niece.” 
Upon this the slatternly girl led the way 
up a steep stair to the nursery. It wasa 
long, low, gloomy room, which struck 
chilly on entering, even in full summer, 
for its only window looked north-east, and 
was shaded by an over-hanging tree. It 
had in perfection the close nursery atmo- 
sphere of the old school, whose chiefest 
horror seemed to be fresh air. Sunless, 
smothery, dull, and cold, it was the last 
place in the world for any young life to 
grow upin. It cast a weight even upon 
the grown woman, who loved light and 
air, and would never, either physically or 
mentally, willingly walk in gloom. 
Miss Thelluson contemplated sadly that 
small pale effigy of a child, which lay in 
the little crib, with the last evening light 
slanting across it through a carelessly- 
drawn curtain. It lay, not in the lovely 
attitudes that sleeping children often as- 
sume, but flat upon its back, its arms 
stretched out cruciform, and its tiny feet 
extended straight out, almost like a dead 
child. There was neither roundness nor 
colouring in the face, and very little 
beauty. Only a certain pathetic peace, 
not unlike the peace of death. 
“ Don’t touch her,” whispered Miss Thel- 
luson, as the nurse was proceeding rough- 
ly to take up her charge. “Never disturb 
a sleeping child. I will wait till to-mor- 
row.” 
And she stood and looked at it — this 
sole relic of poor Rosa; this tiny creature, 
which was all that was left of the Thellu- 
son race, notable and honourable in its 
day, though long dwindled down into 
poverty and obscurity. 
As she looked, there came into Hannah’s 
heart that something — mothers say they 
feel it at the instant when God makes 
them living mothers of a living babe; and 
perhaps He puts it into the hearts of other 
women, not mothers at all, in solemn, ex- 
ceptional cases, and for holy ends — that 
passionate instinct of protection, tender- 
ness, patience, self-denial; of giving every- 
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thing and expecting nothing back, which 
constitutes the true ideal of maternity. 
She did not lift the child; she would not 
allow herself even to kiss its little curled- 
up fingers, for fear of waking it, but she 
consecrated herself to it from that mo- 
ment,— as only women and mothers can, 
and do. 

Nurse, who disliked her authority being 
set aside, approached again. “ Never 
mind touching it, miss; we often do. It 
only cries a bit, and goes off to sleep 
again.” 

But Hannah held her arm. “No, no!” 
she said, rather sharply ; “I will not have 
the child disturbed. I can wait. It is my 
child.” 

And she sat down on the rocking-chair 
by the crib-side with the air of one who 
knew her own rights, and was determined 
to have them. All her nervous doubt of 
herself, her hesitation and timidity, van- 
ished together ; the sight before her seemed 
to make her strong ;— strong as the weak- 
est creatures are when the maternal 
instinct comesinto them. At the moment, 
and for ever henceforth, Hannah felt that 
she could have fought like any wild beast 
for the sake of that little helpless babe. 

She sat a long while beside it; long 
enough to take in pretty clearly the as- 
pect of things around her. Though she 
was an old maid, or considered herself so, 
she had had a good deal of experience of 
family life in the various nurseries of 
friends and employers; upon which her 
strong common sense and quick observa- 
tion had made many internal comments. 
She detected at once here that mournful 
lack of the mother’s eye and hand; the 
mother’s care and delight in making all 
things orderly and beautiful for the open- 
ing intelligence of her darling. It was 
uite enough to look around the room to 
eel sure that the little sleeper before her 
was nobody’s darling. Cared for, of 
course, up to a certain extent, in a stupid 
mechanical way; but there was nobody to 
take up, with fuil heart, the burthen of 
motherhood, and do the utmost for the 
little human being who, physiologists say, 
bears in body and soul, the impress of its 
first two years of life with it to the grave. 

“And this duty falls to me; God has 
given it to me,’’ said Hannah Thelluson to 
herself. And without a moment’s ques- 
tioning, or considering how far the labour 
might outweigh the reward, or indeed 
whether the reward would ever come at 
all, she added solemnly, “ Thank God!” 

“T shall be here again before bedtime,” 
said she aloud to the nurse as she rose. 
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“You can’t, miss,” returned the woman, 

evidently bent on resistance; “I always 

oes to bed early, and I locks my nursery- 
oor after I’ve gone to bed.” 

“ That will not do,” said Miss Thelluson. 
“T am baby’s aunt, as you know, and her 
father has given her into my charge. The 
nursery must never be locked against me, 
day or night. Where is the key?” She 
took it out of the door and put it into 
her pocket, the nurse looking too utterly 
astonished to say a word. “TI shall be 
back here again punctually at half-past 
nine.” 

“ My first battle!” she thought, sighing, 
as she went away to her own room. She 
was not fond of battles; still she could 
fight — when there was something worth 
fighting for; and even her first half-hour 
in the widower’s household was sufficient 
to show her that the mistress of it 
would require to have eyes like Argus, 
and a heart as firm as a rock. This was 
natural; like everything else, quite natu- 
ral: but it was not the less hard, and it 
did not make her home-coming to the 
house on the hill more cheerful. 

It was a new house comparatively, and 
everything about it was new. Nothing 
could be more different from the old-fash- 
ioned stateliness in which she had lived at 
Lord Dunsmore’s. But then there she 
was a stranger; this was home. She 
glanced through the house in passing, and 
tried to admire it, for it was her brother- 
in-law’s own property, only lately bought. 
Not that he liked it—he had told her 
mournfully that he neither liked nor dis- 
liked anything much now — but it was the 
most suitable house he could find. 

She went out into the garden, and wept 
out a heartful of tears in the last gleam 
of the twilight, then she came back and 
dressed for the seven o’clock dinner, for 
which the maid—who appeared at the 
door, saying she had been specially or- 
dered to attend on Miss Thelluson — told 
her Mr. Rivers was sure to return. 

“ The first time master ever has returned, 
miss, to a regular late dinner, since the 
poor mistress died.” 

This, too, was atrial. As Hannah de- 
scended, attired with her usual neatness, 
but in the thorough middle-aged costume 
that she had already assumed, there flashed 
across her a vision of poor Rosa, the last 
time, though they little knew it was the 
last, that she ran into her sister’s room 
just before dinner; all in white, her round 
rosy arms and neck gleaming under the 
thin muslin, so happy herself, and bright- 
ening all around her with her loving, love- 
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some ways. And now, amile distant, Rosa 
slept under the daisies. How did her hus- 
band endure the thought ! 

With one great sob Hannah smothered 
down these remembrances. They would 
make the approaching meeting more than 
painful —intolerable. She felt as if the 
first minute she looked into her brother- 
in-law’s face and grasped his hand, both 
would assuredly break down, although 
over both had grown the outside compo- 
sure of a six-months’ old sorrow. 

He himself seemed in dread of a “scene ” 
and watchful to avoid it, for instead of 
meeting her in the drawing-room, she found 
him waiting for her at the stair-foot, under 
the safe shelter of all the servants’ eyes. 





“T am late,” he said; “I must apolo-. 


gize.” 

Then they shook hands. Mr. Rivers’s 
hand was trembling, and very cold, but 
that was all. He said nothing more, and 
led her at once into the dining-room. 

In such circumstances, how dreadful 
sometimes are little things — the little 
things that unconsciously crop up, stinging 
like poisoned arrows. There was one— 
Hannah recalled it long afterwards, and so 
did others —dwelling malignly upon the 
innocent, publicly-uttered, kindly words. 

The table had been laid for two persons, 
master and mistress, and the butler held 
for Miss Thelluson the mistress’s chair. 
Struck with a sudden pang, she hesitated 
— glanced towards Mr. Rivers. 

“Take it,” he said, in a smothered kind 
of voice ; “it is your place now. I hope 
you will keep it always.” 

So she sat down, in Rosa’s seat; with 
Rosa’s husband opposite. How terrible 
for him to see another face in the room of 
that dear, lovely one, over which the cof- 
fin-lid had closed! It was her duty, and 
she went through it; but she felt all din- 
ner-time as if sitting upon thorns. 

During the safe formalities of the meal, 
she had leisure to take some observation 
of her brother-in-law. He was greatly al- 
tered. There had passed over him that 
great blow —the first grief of a life-time; 
and it had struck him down as a man of 
naturally buoyant temperament usually is 
struck by any severe shock — sinking un- 
der it utterly. Even as sometimes those 
whom in full health disease has smitten, 
die quicker than those who have been long 
inured to sickness and suffering. 

His sister-in-law observed him compas- 
sionately but sharply; more sharply than 
she had ever done before. The ae 
having been all settled without her, she 
had not to criticise but to accept him as 
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Rosa’s choice, and had actually only seen 
him twice —on the wedding-day, and the 
one brief visit afterwards. She had no- 
ticed him little, until naw. But now, when 
they were to live together as brother and 
sister; when he expected her to be his 





friend and companion, daily and hourly; 


to soothe him and sympathize with him, ! 
put up with all his moods and humours, ; 


consult him on all domestic matters, and, 
in short, stand to him in the closest relation 
that any woman can stand to any man, 
unless she is his mother or his wife, the ; 
case was altered. It behoved her to find | 
out, as speedily as possible, what sort of 

man Mr. Rivers was. 

He had a handsome face, and yet — this! 
“yet” is not so unfair as it seems — it was 
likewise a good face; full of feeling and 
expression. A little feminine, perhaps — 
he was like his mother the frst ady 
Rivers, who had been a very beautiful wo- 
man; and once Hannah had thought it 
boyishly bright—too bright to interest 
her much, but it was not so now. The 
sunshine had all gone out of it, yet it had 
not attained the composed dignity of grief. 
Irritable, restless, gloomy, morbid, he 
seemed in that condition into which a nat- 
urally good-tempered man is prone to fall, 
when some great shock has overset his 
balance, and made him the exact opposite 
of what he once was —hating everything 
and everybody about him, and himself 
most of all. 

Hannah sighed as she listened, though 
trying not to listen, to his fault-finding 
with the servants, sometimes sotto voce, 
sometimes barely restrained by his linger- 
ing sense of right from breaking out into 
actual anger —he who was, Rosa used to 
assert, the sweetest-tempered man, the 
most perfect gentleman, in all the world. 
Yet even his crossness was pathetic — like 
the naughtiness of a sick child, who does 
not know what is the matter with him. 
Hannah felt so sorry for him! She longed 
to make excuse for those domestic delin- 
— and tell him she would soon put 
all right; as she knew she could, having 
been her father’s housekeeper ever since 
she was a girl of sixteen. 

She was bold enough faintly to hint this, 
when they got into the drawing-room, 
where some trivial neglect had annoyed 
him excessively, much more than it de- 
served ; and she offered to rectify it. 

“Will you really? Will you take all 
- common household cares upon your- 
se ” 

“Tt is a woman’s business; and I like 
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“So she used to say. She used con- 
stantly to be longing for you, and telling 
me how comfortable everything was when 
her sister was housekeeper at home. She 
— she ——” 

It was the first time the desolate man 
had ventured off the safe track of common- 
place conversation, and though he only 
spoke of Rosa as “she,”—it seemed im- 
possible to him to call her by her name — 
the mere reference to his dead wife was 
more than he could bear. All the flood- 
gates of his grief burst open. 

“Tsn’t this a change! —a terrible, ter- 
rible change!” he cried, looking up to 
Hannah with anguish in his eyes. A 
child’s anguish could not have been more 
appealing, more utterly undisguised. 
And, sitting down, he covered his face 
with his hands, and wept—also like a 
child. 

Hannah wept too, but not with such a 
assionate abandonment; it was against 
er nature, woman though she was. Her 

own long-past sorrow, which, she fancied, 
most resembled his, and had first drawn 
her to him with a strange sympathy, had 
been a grief totally silent. From the day 
of Arthur’s death she never mentioned her 
cousin’s name. Consolation she had never 
asked or received from any human being 
— this sort of affliction could not be com- 
forted. Therefore she scarcely under- 
stood, at first, how Bernard Rivers, 
when the seal was once broken, poured 
out the whole story of his loss in a contin- 
uous stream. For an hour or more he sat 
beside her, talking of Rosa’s illness and 
death, and all he had suffered; then going 
over and over again, with a morbid inten- 
sity, his brief, happy married life; appar- 
ently finding in this overflow of heart the 
utmost relief, and even alleviation. 

Hannah listened, somewhat surprised, 
but still she listened. The man and the 
woman were as unlike as they well could 
be; yet, thus thrown together — bound 
together, as it were by the link of a com- 
mon grief, their very dissimilarity, and the 
necessity it involved of each making allow- 
ances for, and striving heartily not to mis- 
judge the other, produced a certain mu- 
tual interest, which made even their first 
sad evening not quite so sad as it might 
have been. 

After a while, Hannah tried to lure Mr. 
Rivers out of his absorbing and pitiably 
self-absorbed grief into a few practical 
matters; for she was anxious to get as 
clear an idea as she could of her own 
duties in the household and the parish: 
her duties only; her position, and her 
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rights — if she had any — would, she knew, 
fall into their fitting places by-and-by. 

“ Yes, I have a large income,” said Mr. 
Rivers, sighing ; “far too large for me and 
that poor little baby. She would have 
enjoyed it, and spent it wisely and well. 
You shall pon it instead. You shall 
have as much money as you want, weekly 
or monthly; just as she had. Oh, how 
clever she was! how she used to bring me 
her books to reckon over, and make such 
fun out of them, and fall into such 
pretty despair if they were the least bit 
wrong. My own Rosa! My merry, happy 
wife !— yes, I know I made her happy! 
She told me so, — almost her last words.” 

“ Thank God for that!” 

“T do.” 

Hannah tried to put into the heart- 
stricken man the belief — essentially a wo- 
man‘’s—that a perfect love, even when 
lost, is still an eternal possession — a pain 
so sacred that its deep peace often grows 
into absolute content. But he did not 
seem to understand this at all. His pres- 
ent loss—the continually aching want — 
the daily craving for love and help and 
sympathy — these were all he felt, and 
felt with a keenness indescribable. How 
could the one ever be filled up and the 
other supplied ? 

Hannah could not tell. She grew fright- 
ened at the responsibility she had under- 
taken. A kind of hopelessness came over 
her; she almost wished herself safe back 
again in the quiet school-room with her 
little Ladies Dacre. There, at least, she 
knew all her duties, and could fulfil them ; 
here they already seemed so complicated 
that how she should first get them clear, 
and then perform them, was more than 
she knew. However, it was not her way 
to meet evils before-hand, or to try and 
put more than the day’s work into the day. 
She was old enough to have ceased to 
struggle after the impossible. 

So she sat watching, with a pity almost 
motherly, the desolate man, with whom, it 
seemed, for a time, at least, her lot was 
cast; inwardly praying that she might 
have strength to do her duty by him, and 
secretly hoping that it might not be for 
long, that his grief, by its very wildness, 
might wear itself out, and the second mar- 
riage, which Lady Dunsmore had prog- 
nosticated as the best thing which could 
happen to him, might gradually come 
about. 

“Rosa would have: wished it — even 
Rosa,” the sister thought, choking down a 
not unnatural pang, “ could she see him as 
I see him now.” 
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It was a relief to catch an excuse for a 
few minutes’ absence ; — she took out her 
watch, and told her brother-in-law it was 
time to go up to the nursery. 

“Nurse does not like it—I see that; 
but still I must go. Every night before I 
sleep I must take my latest peep at baby.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me —I have never 
asked you what you think. of baby. I 
don’t know how it is—I fear you will 
think me very wicked,” added the wid- 
ower, sighing, “ but I cannot take the in- 
terest I ought to take in that poor child. 
I suppose men don’t care for babies — not 
at first —and then her birth cost me so 
much !” 

“It was God’s will things should be 
thus,” answered Hannah gravely. “It 
should not make you dislike your child — 
Rosa’s child.” 

“ God forbid !— only that I cannot feel 
as I ought to feel towards the poor little 
thing.” ; 

“ You will in time.” And Hannah tried 
to draw a picture such as might touch any 
father’s heart — of his wee girl toddlin 
after him; his big girl taking his ro 
and beginning to ask him questions; his 
sweet, grown-up girl becoming his house- 
keeper, companion, and friend. 

Mr. Rivers only shook his head. “ Ah, 
but that is a long time to wait. I want a 
friend and companion now. How am I 
ever to get through these long, lonely 
years!” 

“God will help you,” said Hannah sol- 
emnly, and then felt half ashamed, remem- 
bering she was preaching to a clergyman. 
But he was a man, too, with all a man’s 
weaknesses, every one of ‘which she was 
sure to find out ere long. Even already 
she had found out a good many. Evi- 
dently he was of a warm, impulsive, affec- 
tionate nature, sure to lay upon her all his 
burthens. “She would have the usual lot 
of sisters, to share most of the cares and 
responsibilities of a wife, without a wife’s 
blessings or a wife’s love. 

“IT must go now. Good-night,” she 
said. 

“ Good-night ? Nay, surely you are 
coming back to me again? You don’t 
know what a relief it has been to talk to 
you. You cannot tell how terrible to me 
are these long, lonely evenings.” 

A moan, to Hannah incomprehensible. 
For her solitude had no terror —had 
never had. In early youth she would sit 
and dream for hours of the future —a fu- 
ture which never came. Now she had 
done with dreaming; the present sufficed 
her—and the past. She liked thinking 
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of her dear ones living, her still dearer 
ones dead, and found in their peaceful, 
unseen companionship all she required. 
Never was there a person less dependent 
on outward society. And yet when she 
had it she rather enjoyed it—only she 
never craved after it, nor was it any neces- 
sity of her existence. On such women, 
who themselves can stand alone, others 
always come and lean — men especially. 

As Miss Thelluson quitted him, Mr. 
Rivers looked after her with those restless, 
miserable eyes of his, from which the 
light of happiness seemed fled for ever. 

“Pray come back soon,” he said im- 
ploringly. “I do so hate my own com- 
pany.” 

“Poor man! How sad it would be if 
we women felt the same!” thought 
Hannah. And she, who understood, and 
could endure, not only solitude but sorrow, 
took some comfort to herself; — a little 
a also, in the hope of imparting com- 
ort. 

A child asleep! Painters draw it; 
poets sing about it: yet the root of its 
mystery remains a mystery still. About 
it seem to float the secrets of earth and 
heaven —life and death: whence we come, 
and whither we go: what God does with 
and in us, and what He expects us to do 
for ourselves. It is as if, while we gaze, 
we could catch drifting past us a few 
threads of that wonderful web — which, 
in its entirety, He holds solely in His own 
hands. 

Hannah Thelluson looked on this sleeper 
of six months old with a feeling of not 
merely tenderness, but awe. She listened 
to the soft breathing — which might have 
to draw its last sigh— who knows? per- 
haps eighty years hence, when she and all 
her generation were dead, buried, and 
forgotten. The solemnity of the charge 
she had undertaken came upon her ten- 
fold. She stood in the empty nursery, 
apparently left deserted for hours, for the 
fire was out, and the candle flickered in its | 
socket. Strange shadows came and went ; 
among them one might almost imagine 
human shapes — perhaps the dead mother 

liding in to look at her lonely child.} 
— as in some old ballad about a cruel 
stepmother — 

‘* The nicht was lang and the bairnies grat, 

Their mither she under the mools heard that. 
** She washed the tane and buskit her fair, 

She kamed and plaited the tither’s hair; ”’ 


and then reproached the new wife, saying 








— the words came vividly back upon Han- 
nah’s mind — 
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**T left ye candles and groff wax-light — 
My bairnies sleep i’ the mirk o’ night. 
‘* T left ye mony braw bolsters blae — 
My bairnies ligg i’ the bare strae.’’ 
A notion pathetic in its very extravagance. 
To Hannah Thelluson it scarcely seemed 
wonderful that any mother should rise up 
from “under the mools,” and come thus to 
the rescue of her children. 

“Oh, if this baby’s father ever brings 
home a strange woman to be unkind to 
her, what shall Ido? Anything, I think, 
however desperate. Rosa, my poor Rosa, 
you may rest in peace! God do so to me, 
and more also, as the Bible says, if ever 
I forsake your child.” 

While she spoke, half aloud, there was a 
tap at the door. 

“Come in, nurse.” But it was not the 
nurse ; it was the father. 

“T could not rest. I thought I would 
come too. They never let me look at 
baby.” 

“Look then. Isn’t she sweet? See 
how her little fingers curl round her papa’s 
hand already.” 

Mr. Rivers bent over the crib — not un- 
moved. “My poor little girl! Do you 
think, Aunt Hannah, that she will ever be 
fond of me?” 

“T am sure she will.” 

“ Then I shall be so fond of her.” 

Hannah smiled at the deduction. It 
was not her notion of loving — especially 
of loving a child. She had had enough to 
do with children to feel keenly the truth 
that, mostly, one has to give all and expect 
nothing —at least, for many years. But 
it was useless to say this, or to put any 
higher ideal of parental affection into the 
young father’s head. He was so com- 
pletely a young man still, she said to her- 
self; and felt almost old enough, and ex- 
perienced enough, to be his mother. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rivers seemed much 
affected by the sight of his child, evidently 
rather a rare occurrence. 

“I think she is growing prettier,” he 
said. “ Anyhow, she looks very peaceful 
and sweet. I should like to take her and 
cuddle her, only she would wake and 


| scream.” 


“Tam afraid she would,” said Hannah, 
smiling. You had better go away. See, 
there comes nurse.” Who entered, in 
somewhat indignant astonishment, at find- 
ing not only Miss Thelluson, but Mr. 
Rivers, intruding on her domains. Where- 
upon the latter? with true masculine 
cowardice, disappeared at once. But 
when Aunt Hannah — who accepted glad- 
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ly the welcome name —rejoined him in 
the drawing-room, she found him pacing 
to and fro with agitated steps. 

“Come in, sister, my good sister. Tell 
me you don’t think me such a brute as I 
have been saying to myself I am. Else 
why should that woman have thought it 
so extraordinary —my coming to look at 
my own child? But I do not mean to be 
a brute. I am only a miserable man, in- 
different to everything in this mortal 
world. Tell me, shall I ever get out of 
this wretched state of mind? Shall Iever 
be able to endure my life again? ” 

What could Hannah say? or would 
there be any good in saying it? Can the 
experience of one heart teach another? or 
must each find out the lesson for itself? I 
fear so. Should she —as with the strange 
want of reticence which men sometimes 
exhibit much more than we women, he 
poured forth the anguish of his life — open 
to him that long hidden and now healed, 
though never-forgotten, woe of hers? But 
no! she could not. It was toosacred. All 
she found possible was gently to lead him 
back to their old subject of talk — com- 
mon-place, practical things—the daily 
interests and duties by which, as a clergy- 
man, he was necessarily surrounded, and 
out of which he might take some comfort. 
She was sure he might if he chose; she 
told him so. 

“Oh no,” he said bitterly. “Comfort is 
vain. I ama broken-down man. I shall 
never be of any good to anybody! But 
you will take care of my house and my 
child. Do just as you fancy. Have every- 
thing your own way.” 

“Tn one thing I should like to have at 
once my own way,” said she, rushing des- 

erately upon a subject which she had 
een resolving on all the evening. “I 
want to change rooms with baby.” 

“Why? Is not yours comfortable ? 
Those horrid servants of mine! I desired 
them to give you the pleasantest room in 
the house.” 

“So it is; and for that very reason baby 
ought‘ to have it. A delicate child like 
her should live in sunshine, physically and 
morally, all day long. The nursery only 
catches the sun for an hour in the day.” 

“ How can you tell, when you have not 
been twelve hours in the house ?” 

She touched the tiny compass which 
hung at her watch-chain. 

“What a capital idea! What a very 
sensible woman you must be.” And Mr. 
Rivers smiled —for the first time that 
evening. Miss Thelluson smiled too. 

“ What would become of a governess if 
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she were not sensible? Then I may have 
my way?” 
“Of course! Only — what shall I say 


to grandmamma? She chose the nursery, 
and was quite content with it.” 

“Grandmamma is probably one of the 
old school, to whom light and air were 
quite unnecessary luxuries — nay, rather 
annoyances.” 

“Yet the old school brought up their 
children to be as healthy as ours.” 

“Because they were probably stronger 
than ours: we have to pay for the errors 
of a prior generation; or else the strong . 
ones only lived, the weakly were killed off 
pretty fast. But I beg your pardon. You 
set me on my hobby —-a governess’s hob- 
by —the bringing-up of the new genera- 
tion. Besides, you know the proverb 
about the perfectness of old bachelors’ 
wives and old maids’ children.” 

“You are not like an old maid, and 
still less like a governess.” He meant 
this for a compliment, but it was not ac- 
cepted as such. 

“Nevertheless, I am both,” answered 
Miss Thelluson gravely. “Nor am I 
ashamed of it either.” 

“Certainly not; there is nothing to be 
ashamed of,” said Mr. Rivers, colouring. 
He could not bear in the smallest degree 
to hurt people's feelings, and had painfully 
sensitive feelings of hisown. Then came 
an awkward pause, after which conversa- 
tion flagged to a considerable degree. 

Hannah began to think, what in the 
wide world should she do if she and her 
brother-in-law had thus to sit opposite 
to one another, evening after evening, 
through the long winter’s nights, thrown 
exclusively upon each other’s society, 
bound to be mutually agreeable, or, at any 
rate, not disagreeable, yet lacking the 
freedom that exists between husband and 
wife, or brother and sister who have 
grown up together, and. been used to one 
another all their lives. It was a position 
equally difficult and anomalous. She 
wished she had known Mr. Rivers more 
intimately during Rosa’s lifetime ; yet that 
would have availed her little, for even that 
intimacy would necessarily have been 
limited. A reticent woman never, under 
any circumstances, cares to be very fa- 
miliar with another woman’s husband, 
even though he be the husband of her 
own sister. She may like him sincerely, 
he may be to her a most true and affec- 
tionate friend, but to have his constant 
exclusive society, day after day and even- 
ing after evening, she would either find 
extremely irksome —or, if she did not — 
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God help her! Even under the most in- 
nocent circumstances such an attraction 
would be a sad—nay, a fatal thing, to 
both parties. People talk about open 
jealousies; but the secret heart-burnings 
that arise from misunderstood, half-misun- 
derstood, or wholly false positions be- 
tween men and women, are much worse. 
It is the unuttered sorrows, the un- 
admitted, and impossible-to-be-avenged 
wrongs, which cause the sharpest pangs 
of existence. 

Not that Miss Thelluson thought about 
these things; indeed, she was too much 
perplexed and bewildered by her new po- 
sition to think much about anything be- 
yond the moment, but she felt sufficiently 
awkward and uncomfortable to make her 
seize eagerly upon any convenient topic 
of conversation. 

« Are they all well at the Moat-House ? 
I suppose I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing some of your family to-morrow ? ” 

“If—if you will take the trouble of 
calling there. I must apologize” —and 
he looked more apologetic than seemed 
even necessary —“I believe Lady Rivers 
ought to call upon you; but she is 
growing old now. You must make allow- 
ances.” 

His was a tell-tale face. Hannah 
uessed at once that she would have a 
ifficult part to play between her brother- 

in-law and his family. But she cared not. 
She seemed not to care much for any- 
thing or anybody now — except that little 
baby upstairs. 

“One always makes allowances for old 
people,” answered she gently. 

“And for young people too,” continued 
' Mr. Rivers, with some anxiety. “My sis- 
ters are so gay —so careless-hearted — 
thoughtless, if you will.” 

Hannah smiled. “I think I shall have 
too busy a life to be likely to see much of 
your sisters. And,I promise you, I will, 
as you say, ‘make allowances ’— except 
in one thing.” And there came a sudden 
flash into the deep-set grey eyes, which 
made Mr. Rivers start, and doubt if his 
sister-in-law was such a very quiet woman 
after all. “They must not interfere with 
me in my bringing-up of my sister’s child. 
There, I fear, they might find me a little 
— difficult.” 

“No; you will have no difficulty there,” 
said he hastily. ‘In truth, my people live 
too much a life of society to trouble them- 
selves about domestic concerns, especially 
babies. They scarcely ever see Rosie ; 
and when they do they always moan over 
her — say what a pity it is she wasn’t a 
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boy, and that she is so delicate she will 
never be reared. But, please God, they 
may be mistaken.” 

“They shall,” said Hannah, between 
her teeth; feeling that, if she could so 
bargain with Providence, she would gladly 
exchange ten or twenty years of her own 
pale life for that little life just beginning, 
the destiny of which none could foresee. 

Mr. Rivers went on talking. It seemed 
such a relief to him to talk. 

“ Of course, my father and they all 
would have liked a boy best. My eldest 
brother, you are aware —well, poor fel- 
low, he grows worse instead of better. 
None of us ever see him now. I shall be 
the last of my name. A name which has 
descended in an unbroken line, they say, 
for centuries. We are supposed to have 
been De la Riviere, and to have come over 
with William the Conqueror. Not that 
I care much for this sort of thing.” And 
yet he looked as if he did, a little; and, 
standing by his fire-side, tall and hand- 
some, with his regular Norman features, 
and well-knit Norman frame, he was not 
an unworthy representative of a race 
which must have had sufficient elements 
of greatness, physical and moral, to be 
able to keep itself out of obscurity all 
these centuries. “I am rather Whiggish 
myself; but Sir Austin is a Tory of the 
old school, and has certain crotchets about 
keeping up the family. Things are just a 
little hard for my father.” 

“What is hard? I beg your pardon— 
I am afraid I was not paying much atten- 
tion to what you said just then. I 
thought,” Hannah laughed and blushed a 
little, “ I thought I heard the baby.” 

Mr. Riverslaughed too. “The baby will 
be Aunt Hannah’s idol, I see that. Don’t 
spoil her, that is all. Grandmamma is al- 
ways warning me that she must not be 
spoiled.” Then seeing the same ominous 
flash in Miss Thelluson’s eye, he added, 
“Nay, nay; you shall have Rosie all to 
yourself, never fear. I am only too thank- 
ful to have you here. I hope you will 
make yourself happy. Preserve for me 
my fragile little flower, my only child, and 
I shall bless you all my days.” 

Hannah silently extended her hand: 
her brother-in-law grasped it warmly. 
Tears stood in both their eyes, but still, 
the worst of this meeting was over. They 
had reached the point when they could 
talk calmly of ordinary things, and consult 
together over the motherless child, who 
was now first object to both. And though, 
whether the widower felt it or not, Hannah 
still felt poor Rosa’s continual presence, as 
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it were; heard her merry voice in pauses 
‘of conversation; saw the shadow of her 
dainty little form standing by her hus- 
band’s side, — these remembrances she 
knew were morbid, and not to be encour- 
aged. They would fade, and they ought 
to fade, gradually and painlessly, in the 
busy anxieties of real life. Which of us, 
in dying, would wish it to be otherwise ? 
Would we choose to be to our beloved a 
perpetually aching grief, or a tender, holy 
memory? I think, the latter. Hannah, 
who knew something about sorrow, thought 
so too. 

“ Good-night,” she said, rising not re- 
gretfully the instant the clock struck ten. 
“T am an early bird, night and morning. 
Shall you object to that? No house goes 
well, unless the mistress is early in the 
morning.” 

The moment she had said the word she 
would have given anything to unsay it. 
That sweet, dead mistress, who used to 
come fluttering down-stairs like a white 
bird. with a face fresh as a rose, — would 
the time ever come when her husband had 
forgotten her ? 

Not now, at any rate. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, with evident pain; “yes; you are 
the mistress here now. I put you exactly in 
her place, —to manage everything as she 
did. She would wish itso. Oh, if we only 
had her back again! —just for one week, 
one day! But she never will come back 
any more!” 

He turned away; the forlorn man whom 
God had smitten with the heaviest sorrow, 
the sharpest loss, that a man can know. 
What consolation could Hannah offer him ? 
None, except the feeble one that, in some 
measure, she could understand his grief; 
because over her love too the grave had 
closed. For a moment she thought she 
would say that; but her lips, when she 
opened them, seemed paralyzed. Not yet, 
at any rate, —not yet. Not till she knew 
him better, and, perhaps, he her. 

So she only took his hand, and again 
said “Good-night;” adding softly, “God 
bless you and yours!” 

“He has blessed us, in sending Aunt 
Hannah to take care of us.” 
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And so that first evening, which she had 
looked forward to with no small dread, 
was over and done. 

But long after Hannah had retired, she 
heard her brother-in-law walking about 
the house, with restless persistency, open- 
ing and shutting door after door, then as- 
cending to his own room with weary steps, 
and locking himself in— not to sleep, for 
he had told her that he often lay awake 
tilldawn. She did not sleep either; her 
thoughts were too busy, and the change in 
her monotonous life too sudden and com- 
plete for anything like repose. 

She sat at her window and looked out. 
It was a goodly night, and the moon made 
everything bright as day. All along the 
hill-top was a clear view, but the valle 
below was filled with mist, under whic 
its features, whether beautiful or not, 
were utterly indistinguishable. That great 
white sea of vapour looked as mysterious 
as the to-morrow into which she could not 
penetrate ; the new life, full of new duties 
and ties, now opening before her just when 
she thought all were ended. It interested 
her a little. She wondered vaguely how 
things would turn out, just as she wondered 
how the valley, hid under that misty sea, 
would look at six o’clock next morning. 
But soon her mind went back, as it always 
did in the moonlight, to her own silent 
past — her own people, her father, mother, 
sisters, all dead and buried — to her lost 
Arthur, with whom life too was quite done. 
He seemed to be saying to her, not near, 
for he had been dead so long that even his 
memory had grown phantom-like and far 
away, but whispering from some distant 
sphere, words she had read somewhere the 
other day — 


*¢Oh maid most dear, I am not here, 
I have no place, no part : 
No dwelling more on sea or shore — 
But only in thy heart.”’ 


“In my heart! in my heart!” she re- 
peated to herself, and thought how. impos- 
sible it was that any living ‘Jove could ever 
have supplanted — ever could supplant — 
the dead. 





In barred havens so choked up with the en- 
vious sands that great ships, drawing many feet 
of water, cannot come near, lighter and lesser 
pinnaces may freely and safely arrive. When 
we are time-bound, place-bound, or person- 








bound, so that we cannot compose ourselves to 
make a large solemn prayer, this is the right 
instant for ejaculations, whether orally uttered, 
or only poured forth inwardly in the heart. 
Thomas Fuller. 
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“In concluding the history of this Greek 
State, we enquire in vain for any benefit 
that it conferred on the human race,” says 
Finlay, as he winds up the crime-stained 
scroll of the Byzantine empire of Trebi- 
zond. A severer sentence could hardly 
have been passed; yet none perhaps has 
been ever more thoroughly borne out by 
facts and memorials, in annal or in monu- 
ment. Originated, to borrow the same 
able historian’s phrase once more, in acci- 
dent, continued in meanness, and extin- 
guished in dishonour, the Comnenian dy- 
nasty has left on the Pontic coast but few 
enduring records, and those few unmis- 
takably stamped with the leading charac- 
teristics of the empire itself. The strag- 
gling, loose-built walls of the ill-con- 
structed citadel of Trebizond; the 
dwarfish littleness and tasteless ornamen- 
tation of the over-vaunted church of St. 
Sophia ; the still feebler proportions of the 
churches of St. Eugenius, St. John, and 
others, now doing duty as mosques in dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, belong to and 
attest the type of those who reared them ; 
and their defects are rendered but the 
more glaring by a servile attempt to copy 
the great though ungraceful models of 
earlier Byzantine date. If this be true, as, 
begging Fallmereyer’s pardon, true it is, 
of the quondam capital, what can we ex- 
pect in the less important and outlying 
oints of the ephemeral empire, where the 
ittleness of art is still more disadvanta- 
geously contrasted with the gigantic pro- 
portions of nature ? 

Yet even here, among these relics of a 
debased age, we occasionally come across 
some grand constructional outline in- 
dicative of others than the Comnenes; 
of nobler races, or at least of superior 
organization. Such are the Cyclopean 
fragments at Kerasunt, the broken col- 
umns of Kyrelee, and the solid though 
shattered walls of “ Eski-Trabezoon,” or 
“Old Trebizond,” situated some sixty 
miles east of the present town. With 
these may rank the rock-built monasteries 
scattered throughout the mountains that 
line the coast; and which, though bearing 
the traces of later modification and, too 
often, defacement, are yet not unworthy 
relics of the time when Chrysostom 
preached and Pulcheria reigned. And of 
these is the monastery of the Virgin, the 
Panagia of Sumelas. 

High-perched among the upper ranges 
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of the Kolat mountain chain, south-east 
of Trebizond, from which it is distant 
about thirty miles inland, Sumelas is the 
pilgrim-bourne of innumerable “ Greeks,” 
to use a customary misnomer for the mon- 
grel population of Byzantine, Slavonian, 
and Lazic origin that here professes the 
“ orthodox ” faith, who flock to the shrine _ 
of the Panagia on the yearly recurrence of 
her great festival day, the 27th of August 
in our calender, the 15th in theirs. At 
other seasons her visitors are compara- 
tively few: indeed, snow, rain, and mist 
render the convent almost inaccessible for 
full eight months of the twelve; nor can 
the road be called easy travelling at any 
time. Hence the convent, in spite of its 
wide-spread nor undeserved reputation, is 
visited by Europeans seldom, by the inert 
and uninformed Levantines hardly ever. 
For us, however, Ovid’s fellow-convicts in 
our Pontine Sydney, a trip to Sumelas, so 
managed as to coincide with one of the 
rare intervals of clear weather on this 
murky coast, and yet avoid the crowd and 
other inconveniences of the festival epoch, 
was too desirable a break in the sameness 
of Turko-Levantine life not to be under- 
taken; and a fine week towards the be- 
ginning of August at last afforded the 
wished-for opportunity. 

So in the early dawn, while the waning 
moon yet glittered above the morning star 
in the calm slaty sky, we started, a band 
of five horsemen in all, two negro servants 
included, ‘bound for the celebrated 
“ Mariamana,” as the convent is here pop- 
ularly called; and rode out of Trebizond 
with the huge bare mass of Boze-Tepeh, or 
the “Brown Hill,’ once Mount Mithrios, 
on our right, and the black and brackish 
pool, entitled by geographical courtesy a 
sea, on our left. ‘We followed the new 
road, that, when Turkish engineers shall 
have learnt the first rudiments of their art, 
is to render the route between Trebizond 
and Erzeroom amenable to wheeled car- 
riages instead of the classic caravans that 
now, as for centuries by-gone, alone thread 
the double mountain pass. For at present 
the roughest waggon that ever lumbered 
along a Devonshire lane could not venture 
on four miles of the Erzeroom track with- 
out an unpleasant certainty of being 
either upset or jolted to shivers on the 
way. ‘To us, however, on the present oc- 
casion this matters little, for Turkish 
horses are sure-footed as Spanish mules; 
so on we ride; and after rounding the 
great corner cliff that, jutting right out on 
the water’s edge, retains the classic-sound- 
ing name of Eleusa, we enter on the sandy 
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delta of the Pixytes river, now degraded 
into the “ Deyermend-Déréh,” or “ Mill- 
Course” of Turkish nomenclature. Its 
valley, penetrating south far into the 
mountains, has at all times served as di- 
recting line to the great commercial track 
that, bending eastwards to Erzeroom, 


brings Koordistan and Persia into commu-! 
nication with the basin of the Black Sea} 


and Constantinople. Up this valley we 
now turn, and soon cross a huge barrier- 
ridge of rolled stones, the joint work of 
sea and river in glacial times, when the 


now shrunk torrent was full fed by vast | 


tracts of snow and ice in its parent moun- 
tains. And ‘here I may add parentheti- 
cally that over all the highland of inner 
Anatolia, from the Lazistan coast range to 
the watershed of the Euphrates, I have met 
with numerous traces of that cold Post- 
Pliocene epoch, such as furrowed rocks, 
erratic boulders, rounded prominences, 
and huge moraines, stretching far down 
into the plains from the summits that even 
now, though long since bared of their icy 
caps by a milder climate, maintain patches 
of snow all the year through. 

Next we thread a pass of remarkable 
beauty, where picturesque rocks jut out 
among thick brush-wood, or steep slopes, 
all grass and wild flowers, run high up 
against the sky; at times the gorge nar- 
rows into a ravine, where black volcanic 
crags barely leave room for the pathway 
along the right bank of the brawling 
torrent; while the old traffic-route, de- 
spairing of a footing below, passes by the 
heights several hundred feet overhead. 
The general type of scenery recalls North 
Wales, or the Rothen-Thurm pass of the 
Carpathian district. At last, just as the 
eastern sun bursts in full light and heat 
over the fir-crowned mountain tops on our 
left, we reach a point where the valley ex- 
pands into a wide marshy plain, thick- 
)lanted with maize, while the roadside is 
fined with rows of Khans, or halting places 
—long low sheds, with no accommodation 
to offer beyond shelter from the weather, 
and the possibility of fire-lighting : some 
are in good repair; others in various 
stages of broken roof and crumbling wall ; 
others mere traees. For in Khans, as in 
every other kind of building, Eastern cus- 
tom or superstition forbids repair, and pre- 
fers to supplement the injuries of time or 
accident by a new construction in toto 
alongside, rather than attempt the restora- 
tion of the old one once decayed. Hence, 
among other causes, the frequent vestiges 
of deserted houses, mosques, and the like, 
that cumber the lines of traffic everywhere 
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in Eastern Turkey, and convey to the trav- 
eller’s mind the idea of even more ruin and 
decay than is really the case; being in 
fact the symbols of transportation as often 
as of desertion. 

Little shops, mixed up with the Khans, 
offer eggs, sour apples, coarse tobacco, 
cigarette paper, matches, nuts, cheese, and 
such like articles of cheap consumption to 
the caravan-drivers and other passers-by. 
All around the hillsides, here more moder- 
ate in their slope, and patched with corn, 
maize, and tobacco, are studded with rub- 
ble-built cottages, each one at a neigh- 
bourly distance from the other; these, 
taken collectively, form the village of 
“Khosh-Oghlan,” or the “ Pleasing-Boy.” 
Such is the name; though who was the 
individual boy, and in what respect he 
made hiraself so particularly agreeable, 
were vain now to enquire. It is the first 
stage of the inland journey; so, obedient 
to the usage of which our attendants have 
not failed with a broad African grin to 
remind us, we alight at one of the booths 
for a cup of coffee, over-roasted and over- 
boiled as all Turkish coffee is, yet refresh- 
ing; and then go on our way. Seven or 
eight miles more lead us still up the same 
“ Deyermend” valley, past some pretty 
Swiss-like wooden bridges, and many fine 
points of mountain view, past the strag- 
gling hamlet of “ Yeseer-Oghlou” or the 
“ Son of the Prisoner” —a Prisoner and a 
Son now no less forgotten by history and 
tradition than the “ Pleasing-Boy” before 
mentioned — where, not long since, two 
Frenchmen, hacked and slashed, paid with 
their life-blood the penalty of the meddle- 
some hectoring usual to their tribe among 
strangers ; till we reached the high stone 
arched bridge called of “ Maturajik,” and, 
crossing by it to the other side of the 
valley, climb aloft above the torrent as it 
forces its way through huge clusters of 
columnar basalt, piled up tier over tier of 
rusty brown; then descend to the little 
plain known, as are also the many scat- 
tered houses that jot the green or brown 
mountain sides all round, by the title of 
“ Jevezlik,” or the “Place of Walnut- 
trees:” these last stand before us, green 
and spreading by the water’s edge. Here 
again the road runs the gauntlet between 
shops and Khans, for we have now done 
eighteen miles, the ordinary day’s* march 
of a caravan from Trebizond. Besides, 
Jevezlik is a place of some note, partly as 
the residence now of a district sub-gov- 
ernor, formerly of a dreaded “ Dereh-Bey,” 
or “Lord of the Valley ;” a euphemism for 
Lord of Robberies — but more so from its 











central position, which renders it the meet- 
ing-point of three great tracks, and which 
would in classic Italy have insured its 
dedication to “ Diana Trivia: ” the winter 
road to Erzeroom; the summer ditto; 
and the road of Sumelas or Mariamana. 
Of these routes, the first follows the main 
valley south-west up to where it cul- 
minates in the far-off snow-flecked sum- 
mits of Ziganeh; the second, or summer 
road, scrambles rather than climbs due 
south across the dreary heights of “ Kara- 
Kapan,” or “ Black-Covering,” so called, I 
conjecture, from its almost perpetual veil 
of cloud and mist, whence — but it must 
have been on an unusually clear day — Mr. 
Layard, if memory serves me right, makes 
Xenophon and his Greeks shout their 
Oddatra, Oddarra; the third path, that 
which leads to Sumelas, goes off south- 
east by a side gorge that here falls into 
the Deyermend valley. The sun is now 
high and hot; so we halt for a noon-tide 
bait in the spare room of a rickety Turk- 
ish coffee-house over-hanging the torrent ; 
receive the visits of some land-farmers, 
conservative and discontented as farmers 
are by prescriptive right all the world 
over; feast on brown bread and eggs fried 
in grease, vice anything else, unattainable 
in this corner of the gorgeous East; and 
would fain have crowned our midday rest 
with a nap on the floor, had not the im- 
memorial fleas of Asia Minor pronounced 
their absolute veto on any such proceed- 


ing. 

Well; Sumelas, not Jevezlik, is our 
goal. So, noon over, we remount and 
turn south-east, following over rock and 
grass the rise of the noble mountain cleft, 
hemmed in here and there by great basalt- 
ic masses, suddenly protruding through 
the limestone rocks of an older formation. 
Next to the cape of Hieros, or Yoros, 
with its fan-spread columns, the basalt 
pillars of Melas are the grandest —I have 
never visited either Skye or the Giant’s 
Causeway —that it has been my fortune 
to witness anywhere. Next we cross the 
fierce but now diminutive torrent on a 
covered wooden bridge that might have 
been imported from Zug or Luzern; and 
begin the final Sumelas ascent. 

It follows for several miles the upward 
course of a deep and precipitous ravine, 
where huge rocks po cliffs, many hun- 
dred feet in height, are interspersed 
among or overhang forests of walnut, oak, 
beech, and pine, that might do honour to 
the backwoods of America themselves. 
Under the shade, now of the branching 
trees, now of the wall-like crags, winds 
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the path bordered by a dense fringe of 
laurel, dwarf fir, azalea, rhododendron, 
and countless other tangled shrubs: it is 
kept in fairly good order, propped up 
by stone counterforts, and protected by 
trenches and dykes against the descending 
watercourses by the care of the monks, 
whose convent we are now approaching. 
On either side and in front glimpses of 
bare and lonely heights, herbless granite, 
and jagged ridges far up in the blue sky, 
show that we have penetrated far into 
the Kolat-Dagh, the great Anatolian coast 
chain, that even here averages ten thous- 
and feet in elevation, and ultimately out- 
tops the Caucasus, its northern rival and 
parallel. At last a turn of the way brings 
us half-round at the foot of a monstrous 
rock that has for a long while barred our 
direct view along the ravine in front ; and 
there, suspended like a bird’s nest in_air 
far overhead, we see rejoicingly the white 
walls of the convent, the object of our 
journey. 

One last corkscrew ascent of almost 
Matterhorn steepness brings us up through 
the dense forest that somehow manages to 
cling to and girdle the cliff half-way : till, 
just on the edge of the leafy belt, we 
reach the narrow ledge, almost impercepti- 
ble from below, on which the convent is 
niched rather than built. Two-thirds in 
length of this ledge are occupied every 
inch, from precipice above to precipice be- 
low, by the monastic buildings; the re- 
maining third partly forms a kind of land- 
ing-place, where visitors may wait admit- 
tance within the claustral precincts, partly 
is occupied by large stables and outhouses 
for horses and cattle. From this shelf 
sixty-six stone steps, of recent construc- 
tion, conduct to a little iron-bound door in 
the convent wall, conveniently commanded 
by some grated windows above. Till 
within the last few years a long wooden 
ladder, let down as circumstances required, 
then drawn up again within, afforded the 
sole and occasional link between the mon- 
astery and the outer world; while. sinister 
arrrivals might, if they tried entrance by 
other means of their own, receive from 
the flanking windows a warmer welcome 
than they expected or desired. 

Our coming has already been witnessed 
by the monks; and as we slowly climb the 
steps, the iron door ahead half opens for a 
moment, in sign of recognition, then closes 
again, while consultation goes on within 
as to our admittance. After a short inter- 
val the portal reopens, and displays an 
old monk, in the dirty blue dress and 
black head-gear of his order, that of St. 
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Basil—I may as well remark here that 
the orthodox Greek Church recognizes this 
one order only; a silent protest against 
the more modern multiplicity of Latin dis- 
cipline— standing in the entry, while 
other brethren group behind him in the 
dim perspective of the narrow vaulted 
passage. Glancing at us, he notices the 
dagger and silver-mounted pistol of our 
principal negro attendant, and requests 
him to consign these ornaments to monas- 
tic keeping before crossing the threshold. 
To this preliminary ceremony the Dar- 
fooree objects; nor does the argument 
that such is the rule of St. Basil, with 
which the Sultan himself, were he present 
in person, must, under penalty of non-ad- 
mittance, comply, produce any effect on 
African obstinacy. So, armed as he is, he 
turns back to look after the horses ; while 
the. monks obligingly assure us that neither 
animals nor groom shall want for any- 
thing during our stay here. 

We enter the passage. The “Econo- 
mos” or Accountant of the monastery, an 
elderly man, long bearded, and long- 
vested, at his side a stout, jovial, gray- 
haired, red-cheeked old monk, apparently 
verging on the seventies, but hale and 
active, our destined “bear-leader,” and 
several other brethren, all blue-dressed, 
bearded, and dirty, come forward to greet 
us ; and conduct us up and down by a 
labyrinth of little corridors, ruinous flights 
of stairs, dingy cells, and unsavoury well- 
like courtyards, all squeezed up close 
between the rock on one side, and the preci- 
pice on the other; till, having thus trav- 
ersed the “old buildings,” which form an 
irregular parallelogram about two hun- 
dred feet in length by forty in breadth, 
we emerge on a little flagged space, neater 
kept than the rest; and find ourselves in 
presence of the famous shrine of the Pana- 
gia herself. 

The body of the church, a cavern 
natural in its origin, but probably en- 
larged by art, is hollowed out in the rock, 
which here faces due east. The sanctuary, 
which in accordance with the prescription 
of ecclesiastical tradition also points east- 
wards, is here represented by a small con- 
struction, double staged, about fourteen 
feet in total height, and sixteen in length; 
its general appearance from without brings 
to mind the conventional ark of Biblical 
pictures and children’s toy-shops. It pro- 
jects at right angles from the stone wall 
with which the entrance of the cavern all 
round it has been closed; and, like that 
wall, is covered with the most appalling 
specimens of modern Greek mural paint- 
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ing; impossible saints with plate-like 
halos; crowded days of judgment where 
naked but sexless souls are being dragged 
by diabolical hooks into the jaws of a 
huge dragon, which is hell; Scriptural 
scenes from the stories of Moses, Elijah, 
&c., where large heads, no perspective, 
and a stiffness unrivalled by any board 
are the chief artistic recommendations; 
|red, yellow, and brown the favourite col- 
‘ours; the whole delicately touched up 
with the names. of innumerable pilgrims, 
mostly terminating in “aki” or “ides,” 
scratched, with no respect of persons, 
across saints, souls, demons, and deities 
alike. The entrance door is close along- 
side of the sanctuary; and three square 
grated windows admit the light above. 
The roofing of the sanctuary is sheet co 
per, thick encrusted with dirt; so thick, 
indeed, as to enable the monks to assure 
you, without too violent a contradiction of 
your own ocular evidence, that it is not 
copper, but silver; the costly gift; —so 
continue the same chroniclers—of the 
famous Sultan Murad IV. himself; who, 
when on his way from Constantinople to 
Bagdad to fight the Persians, seems to 
have led his army — Heaven only knows 
how or why — across the Kolat mountains, 
and to have encamped, horse, foot, and 
artillery, on the goat’s perch of the ravine 
here opposite. That Sumelas lies hun- 
dreds of miles away from the route which 
the said Sultan really took, and that Han- 
nibal or Napoleon I. himself would have 
been puzzled to drag the smallest field- 
piece among these precipicgs, are consid- 
erations which matter nothing in legend. 
Accordingly, so continues the tale, when 
the ferocious Murad first turned his blood- 
shot eyes on the convent, he enquired of 
his Begs and Pashas what that building 
might be; and, on their answer that it 
was the abode of Christian monks, gave 
immediate orders to his artillerymen to 
batter it down. Butlo! no sooner were 
the cannon pointed at the consecrated 
edifice than they spun round self-moved, 
and began firing among the Sultan’s own 
troops. Hereon Imperial amazement and 
further enquiry; met by the information 
that all this was the doing of the miracu- 
lous Virgin, the Panagia, who, or whose 
icture —for in popular orthodox as in 
man devotion the distinction between 
the symbol and the original is inappreci- 
able to any but a controversialist — ten- 
anted the monastery. Murad, deeply im- 
pressed, and no wonder, by the miracle 
and its explanation, at once abandoned his 
destructive intentions, did due honour to 
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the Panagia and her ministers, and 
amongst other offerings presented the sil- 
ver roof in question — only he never did 
anything of the sort, and it is really cop- 

r. 

Looking up, we now perceive that the 
rock above, which here overhangs sanc- 
tuary and court in an almost threatening 
manner, supports in one of its darkest re- 
cesses a little Byzantine picture, the Theo- 
tokos of course. Dingy and faded, till at 
first sight hardly discernible from the 
damp stone against which it rests, this 

ainting om wy the exact spot — we 

ave the monks’ word for it — where in 
the fifth century some goatherds discovered 
the original Panagia, the work of St. Luke, 
here placed by angelic agency seemingly 
in order to keep it out of the way. Now, 
however, it is deposited for more conven- 
ient veneration in the sanctuary below, 
where we will visit it a little later; but 
the copy has itself, like iron near a magnet, 
acquired a good share of useful efficacy by 
juxtaposition. From the rocky brow 
above, in front of the picture, fall without 
ceasing drops of water, which to the eyes 
of faith are always three at a time, neither 
more nor less; but for all I looked I could 
not detect any special system in their fall; 
these drops carefully collected in a little 
cistern below possess miraculous virtues 
equal to any recorded of the same element 
in the veracious pages of Monseigneur 
Gaume. 

While we have been thus gazing and 
listening, the four church bells, hung out- 
side in a pretty little open belfry of four 
light columns and graceful arching — the 
work and its costs having been alike fur- 
nished by the devotion of a wealthy Rus- 
sian pilgrim — have been ringing a very 
hospitable though untuneable peal in 
honour of our arrival; and the monks in- 
vite us to enter the sanctuary without de- 
lay. But it is near sunset; and the mo- 
notonous chanting of the priests inside 
warns us that vespers are even now going 
on, and the church full of worshippers. 
Unwilling to disturb the congregation, we 
defer our visit; and, adding that we are 
somewhat tired by our day’s journey, we 
are conducted by our hosts across the 
courtyard, and up a neat stone staircase 
to our evening quarters, namely, the chief 
apartment in the “ new buildings.” 

These, completed only three years since, 
rise seven stages in total height, vaults in- 
cluded, from the precipice below to the 
beetling crag above; the front faces east ; 
and its white-painted masonry, its four 
tiers of large square windows, and its 
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handsome open gallery supported on slen- 
der stone pillarets that run along the whole 
length of the topmost storey, are what 
first attract the admiration of the traveller 
as he reaches the opposite point of the ra- 
vine. The edifice is eight rooms in length 
and only one in thickness throughout; but 
the great solidity of the stone work, and 
the shelter of the hollow rock in which it 
nestles, neutralize the danger of over- 
height. From foundation to roof a narrow 
space, protected from the weather by the 
wide eaves above, is left between the build- 
ing and the crag behind; and here winds 
an ingenious zigzag of galleries and stair- 
cases, all stone, that afford entrance to the 
several chambers of each storey. Beneath, 
and partly hollowed out in the living rock, 
are cellars and store-caverns to which the 
monks alone have access; besides a large 
reservoir of excellent water, filled from 
the oozings of the inner mountain. The 
entire work, whether considered in itself 
or in the difficulties of scaffolding and con- 
struction where not a spare inch is left of 
the narrow shelf on which the building 
stands balanced as it were hundreds of feet 
in mid-air, is one of no small skill; and its 
well-considered proportion of wall, window, 
and gallery, with the just adaptation of 
every part to the practical exigencies of 
domestic use, claim high constructive praise, 
and evince a degree of good taste not al- 
ways to be found among the house-archi- 
tects of Western Europe. Yet the builders 
of “ Mariamana” were from no European, 
not even from the Constantinopolitan 
schdol; they were mere indigenous stone- 
cutters, “Greek” the most, from the ad- 
joining villages of Koroom, Mejid, and 
Stavros. ‘ 
We stroll along the top-storey corridor, 
the openings of which are guarded by high 
iron railings, and look across the dizzy 
depths below, whence rises the ceaseless 
roar of the Melas torrent, and beyond the 
dense masses of beech and pine that cluster 
on the ravine side opposite, to the lonely 
peaks of Kolat-Dagh, seemingly close in 
front, and rose-tinted with the last rays of 
the setting sun. Soon the evening air 
blows cool; at this elevation — 4,100 feet 
above the sea, as my aneroid informs me 
—the night temperature is rarely such as 
to detain one long out of doors. Five 
months of the year on an average the con- 
vent snow lies unmelted, and for five more 
of the remaining seven mist and rain are 
the rule, not the exceptions. The very 
cats of the establishment, large, tame, and 
well fed, bear witness by their long fur and 
bushy fox-like tails to the general coldness 
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of the atmosphere in which they live. Still 
the site is healthy, and in proof of this an 
old centagenarian monk presents himself to 
view hale and hearty among his comrades, 
who, to judge by appearances, are mostly 
themselves in a fair way to rival his lon- 

evity. But besides, absence of care and 
indeed of brain-work in general, has doubt- 
less something to do with this prolonged 
and vigorous vitality. Nor have they 
many privations to endure, except what 
the numerous fasts and abstinences of their 
antique ritual impose; the convent is 
wealthy to a degree that might have long 
since moved the greed of any but a Turk- 
ish Government, while the monks in resi- 
dence are not over numerous — fifteen in- 
deed is their average. However, besides 
its regular inmates, this convent contains 
also several members of different monas- 
teries from different parts of Anatolia, 
Roumelia, and even Syria, sent hither to a 

uiet retreat, or mitigated prison, or both, 
thus to expiate some past breach of dis- 
cipline or to prevent some menaced scan- 
dal. Lastly, a large number of the monks 
— though how many my grizzled informant 
could not, or perhaps would not, say — are 
scattered on longer or shorter leave of ab- 
sence without the walls, in quest of the 
temporal welfare of the community, or su- 
perintending the numerous farms belonging 
to it,some by purchase, more by legacy. 
For in the Orthodox, no less than in the 
Latin Church, the passports of the rich to 
a better world are seldom countersigned 
“gratis.” As a natural consequence, the 
fields and havings of the Sumelas Panagia 
lie thick scattered along the entire South 
Euxine coast from Trebizond to Constan- 
tinople, and bring in revenues sufficient for 
a moderate-sized duchy. Nor is all this 
wealth consumed in selfish indulgence, or 
hoarded up by miserly precaution. While 
the monks still, as before, content them- 
selves with the narrow and cranky build- 
ings of the original convent, the handsome 
and commodious lodgings of newer con- 
struction, the cost of which cannot have 
fallen short of 4,000/. at least, are freely 
abandoned to the eight thousand pilgrims 
or guests who, on a rough calculation, pass 
from twenty-four hours to fifteen days, 
some more, some less, year by year within 
these walls, free of board as of shelter. 
Nor should we forget the neat pathway, 
solidly constructed and sedulously repaired 
by the sole care and cost of the monks, 
along many difficult miles of mountain ra- 
vine, which else would be not only danger- 
ous but almost inaccessible ; a path, thanks 
to the self-taught workmen of Mariamana, 
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now safe, and even, comparatively speak- 
ing, commodious — qualities estimable in 
roads and creditable to the road makers 
anywhere; most creditable, because most 
rare, in Anatolia. 

Escorted by our hosts we re-enter our 
night’s lodging. The large and handsome 
room — neat still, because new—is gar- 
nished with divans, carpets, and a supple- 
mentary stove for cold weather in the cen- 
tre ; over the fireplace hangs conspicuously 
a photographic print of Russian manufac- 
ture, representing an apocryphal act of 
Cretan heroism, wherein a priest is enact- 
ing, torch in hand, an imitation of “Old 
Minotti’s” suicidal exploit in Byron’s 
Siege of Corinth. Perhaps it is meant as a 
hint on occasion for the “ Economos ” of 
Sumelas ; if so, let us hope that he will be 
slow to take it. The period of strict ab- 
stinence, which among the “orthodox ” 
precedes the great festival of the Virgin, 
has already commenced; and as the hour 
for supper draws on, we own to a horrible 
anticipation of finding ourselves included 
among the eaters of olives and unseasoned 
vegetables — poor restoratives after a long 
day’s ride. But such treatment of their 
guests forms no part of our hospitable en- 
tertainers’ programme. Soup, flesh, fowl, 
eggs, caviare, butter, and so forth, soon 
cover the table; and the wine, produce of 
conventual vineyards, is good enough to 
show how excellent a liquor might be af- 
forded by the Anatolian grape under more 
skilful culture. Coffee and tea follow, and 
when time comes to rest we recline on 
well-stuffed mattresses beneath quilted 
coverings of silk, embroidered with gold 
and silver thread, not unworthy of the 
state-bed of Elizabeth at Kenilworth, or 
of James at Hatfield. 

Next morning we pay our promised visit 
to the church, and entering by the narrow 
door at the angle of the sanctuary, find 
ourselves in a cavern about forty feet in 
length and breadth, scarcely sixteen in 
height, lighted up by the three east win- 
dows in the outer wall. Sides and roof 
are decorated with paintings in the style 
already described, where to disjoin art 
from devotion, and to throw ridicule on 
both, seems the principal aim; damp and 
incense smoke have, however, charitably 
done much to cover the multitude of pic- 
torial sins. Within the church are many 
other objects worthier of observation, and 
some even of real interest. At the en- 
trance of the sanctuary hang, one over the 
other, two small silk curtains, richly 
worked; which being withdrawn disclose 
to our view the identical Panagia, the 
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likeness (Heaven forefend it!) — of the Vir- 
gin, by St. Luke —of equal merit in all 
respects, natural and supernatural, as of 
equal antiquity, it would seem, and cer- 
tainly of equal authenticity, with the 
Madonna of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. A blackish outline, chiefly defined 
by the gold-leaf ground that limits head 
and shoulders, indicates the figure. Close 
beside it hang, obliquely from the ceiling, 
like masts in slings, two huge wax tapers, 
wrapped in some material, costly, but now 
undistinguishable through its dingy en- 
crustments; these form part of the preter- 
historical peace-offering of Sultan Murad 
IV., mentioned farther back. Near the 
tapers is also suspended an enormous cir- 
cular chandelier of silver gilt, with a 
quantity .of little ex-votos, silver boats, 
old filagree ornaments, coins, and the 
ike, dangling from its rim: this too, if we 
eredit the monks, is the memorial of the 
repentance of another Sultan, Selim II. — 
on what occasion shall be related in its 
place. Meanwhile we deposit the offering 
that courtesy requires in the all-receiving 
platter before the Panagia; and are next 
called on to revere the special object of 
devout pilgrimage, a small silver rocking- 
cradle, of pretty but not ancient workman- 
ship, consecrated to the goddess of the 
shrine. Into this cradle a piece of money 
(the more precious the metal, the greater 
its efficacy) is to be laid; after which the 
pilgrim having thrice raised and lowered 
the toy and its contents on the palm of his 
or her hand, before the unveiled Panagia, 
deposits it on the plate of offerings. 
Should the cradle when thus set down 
continue to rock, the happy votary will 
infallibly become before long a father or 
a mother, as the case may be; its immo- 
bility on the contrary is a sad but conclu- 
sive presage of married sterility. Now 
barrenness is at the present day no less an 
opprobrium in the East than it was in the 
age of Hannah and Pheninnah; and its 
prevention or cure is the motive of far the 
greater number of pilgrimages to Maria- 
mana; even newly-married Mahometans, 
not to mention Armenians, Latins, and 
other unorthodox Christians of either sex, 
prove by their frequent visits to the cradle 
of Sumelas how catching a thing is super- 
stition. The residue of the pilgrims are 
mostly petitioners for the recovery of a 
sick child, or relative, or self, and for them 
also the cradle obligingly extends the sub- 
ject-matter of its oracles. The origin of 
this particular observance probably does 
not go back farther than Comnenian 
times ; though the monks refer it, like the 
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foundation of the convent itself, to the 
fifth century. 

Passing rapidly over the inspection of a 
copious store of ecclesiastical vestments 
and gewgaws, that might call forth the 
raptures of a ritualist or a pawnbroker, 
we come in front of a small wooden cabi- 
net, placed in a recess of the cavern, and 
carefully locked. This the monks now 
open, and draw forth from its nook the 
famous Golden Bull of Alexios III., -Em- 

eror of Trebizond, who in 1365 confirmed 

y this document the privileges and ex- 
emptions of the Sumelas convent and its 
possessions; and, amongst other precious 
tokens of Imperial liberality, bestowed on 
thera the right of defending themselves as 
best they could against the Turkoman in- 
roads, which the sham empire was unable 
to check, even at but aday’s distance from 
the capital. At the head of the “ Bull,” 
a long narrow strip of rolled paper, appear 
the portraits of Alexios and his wife, the 
Empress Theodora, holding between them 
on their joined hands a small model church, 
much as ecclesiastical donors love to ap- 
pear in Western monuments of a corre- 
sponding age: the characters of the writ- 
ing are large and fine drawn ; the Imperial 
autograph, in huge red ink letters, sprawls 
below ; but the gold seals once appended 
have long since disappeared from the foot 
of the scroll. The most remarkable fea- 
ture in this memorial of later Byzantine 
times (published at full length by Fall- 
mereyer in 1845) is the inflated verbosity 
of the style; a verbosity subsequently 
adopted with many other vices of the 
degraded empire by the victorious Otto- 
mans. 

Of more real importance, though inferior 
in antiquity, is the paper next unrolled 
before our eyes, namely, the firman of the 
Sultan Selim II., also confirmatory, but 
this time to good purpose, of all the old 
monastic rights, privileges, and exemp- 
tions. It is remarkable that in this docu- 
ment the handwriting conforms to the 
stiff and old-fashioned Naskhee of Arab 
origin, instead of the elegant semi-Persian 
Divanee of later official use. The quota- 
tions from the Koran that garnish it from 
first to last exemplify a tone frequently 
adopted by the Osmanlee rulers in their 
day of power. Certainly no miracle is 
needed to account for the concession of 
this favour, one in entire accordance with 
Turkish and even with Mahometan usage 
everywhere. The Sumelas monks have, 
however, a legend ready to hand, and thus 
it runs: Once on a time Sultan Selim 
came on a hunting-party to this neighbour-. 
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hood, and while pursuing his chase up the | ants they, form the only chronicle; and 
Melas ravine beheld for the first time the memory, like other mental faculties, has 
great monastery. To become aware of | but a narrow range when deadened by the 
its existence and resolve its destruction | sameness of a life that unites agricultural 
were one and the same thing in the mind, with conventual monotony. Little is here 


of the tyrant. 
much as form his guilty thought into 
words of command, he was stricken with 
paralysis, and laid up a helpless sufferer in 
a village close by. There he might have 
remained to the end of his wicked life, 
had not the Panagia graciously appeared 
to him in a vision, and suggested the ex- 
piation of his crime and the simultaneous 
recovery of his health by means of the 
document in question, further accompanied 
by the douceur of the great circular chan- 
delier that we have already seen suspended 
before the sanctuary; and, to borrow 
Smith the weaver’s logic, the firman and 
the chandelier are both alive at this day 
to testify the prodigy: “therefore deny it 
not.” Anyhow, the firman of Selim II. 
proved amore efficacious protection to the 
monastery and its land than the “Bull” 
issued by the Comnenian emperor; and 
its repeated renewals by succeeding Sul- 
tans, from Selim II. to Abd-el-Mejeed, 
form a complete and not uninstructive 
series in the Mariamana archives, to which 
we refer the denouncers of Turkish intol- 
erance and Islamitic oppression. 

Here were also many other curious doc- 
uments and manuscripts laid up, say the 
monks; but a fire which some years since 
consumed a part of the convent, and pil- 
fering archeological pilgrims, are assigned 
as the causes of their disappearance. A 
Greek Testament, supposed to be of great 
antiquity, was shown us; but the paper 
on which it is written, and the form of the 
characters, bring its date down to the 
fourteenth or thirteenth century at ear- 
liest. 

We go the round of what else remains 
for notice in the cavern: a fine carved 
reading-desk, eagle-supported, for the les- 
sons of the day; three or four more Pana- 
gias, all miraculous; more church-plate ; 
a painted screen, and the like; but these 
objects have no exceptional interest, and 
we soon find ourselves again in the daz- 
zling sunlight of the paved court outside. 
Next we roam about the “old buildings,” 
timber the most, with huge over-hanging 
eaves, and something of a Swiss cottage 
appearance. But nowhere does any in- 
scription, carving, or the like indicate date 
or circumstance of construction, nor has 
any diary or “log-book” of events ever 
been kept within these walls. The memo- 
ries of the monks, mere uneducated peas- 
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ast, and that little is un- 
certain in epoch and apocryphal in detail, 
if not in substance. Nor ies the estab- 
lishment ever undergone what, had it taken 
place, would have been of all other things 
a ye in its annals — the profanation 
of the spoiler. Roving bands, Kurde or 
Turkoman, have indeed been often tempted 
by the report of hoarded treasures to prowl 
about the woods of Sumelas, and have cast 
wistful eyes at the Panagia’s rock-perched 
eyrie; but the narrow path that winds up 
the precipice is available only at the good- 
will and permission of the convent inhabi- 
tants themselves; and from all other sides, 
around, above, the birds that flap their 
wings against the sheer crag of a thousand 
feet and more could alone find access to 
Mariamana; while a blockade, if attempt- 
ed, would be indefinitely baffled by the 
capacious store-rooms and cisterns of the 
fabric. From the Ottoman Government 
itself the monks, like most of their kind 
in other parts of the empire, have experi- 
enced nothing but protection, or, better 
still, non-interference ; and the freedom of 
their hospitality while it does credit to the 
convent, bears also good witness to its in- 
violate security. This hospitality is in- 
deed proportioned in some degree to the 
rank and social position of visitors or pil- 
grims, but no one is wholly excluded from 
it, nor is any direct tecompense exacted or 
received from rich or poor, “Greek” or 
stranger. Of course the shrine gets its 
offerings —small ones, as a rule, from 
Greeks; larger from Russians and Geor- 
gians; most munificent in any case when 

rayers are believed to have been heard. 

he birth or convalescence of a child con- 
tributes to the wealth no less than to the 
fame of the Panagia. But payment for 
board and lodging is unknown, however 
numerous the guests, and however long 
their stay. Indeed, so scrupulous are the 
monks regarding the gratuitousness of 
their welcome, that when, after having de- 
posited our offerings in the church, we 
wished before leaving the convent, some 
hours later, to make an additional and more 
general donation, it was at first absolutely 
refused, and was at last only accepted un- 
der the assurance that it had been origi- 
nally meant for the sanctuary, where its 
presentation at the foot of some shrine or 
other had been, said we, unintentionally 
omitted. 
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Yet hospitality is after all a virtue that 
has no necessary connection either with 
present civilization or with future progress ; 
one that to fail in is a reproach, but 
to possess no very high praise. Besides, 
it is, with comparatively rare exceptions, 
a — too common in the East for spe- 
cial commendation; Kurdes, Turkomans, 
Arabs, Armenians and the rest are all 
hospitable after their kind, some profusely 
so. What particular merit then shall we 
assign to the monks of Sumelas to justify 
the existence of a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of men, and of widely extended de- 
mesnes, withdrawn from the natural cur- 
rent of life, and the “ringing grooves” of 
the onward world? Learning these monks 
certainly neither store up in themselves, 
nor encourage in others: of moral science 
and teaching they are wholly ignorant; in 
agricultural industry they do not exceed 
the average or tend to improve the prac- 
tice; from a religious point of view they 
represent and aid to maintain one of the 
grossest compounds of fable, bigotry, and 
superstition that has ever disgraced the in- 
ventors. Individually benevolent, hospi- 
table, industrious even, they belong to a 
system essentially narrow, retrograde, 
odious. If this be the “Cross” of the 
East, what advantage has it over the 
“Crescent?” And is it from night like 
this we are to look for the dawn of a bet- 
ter day in the regions of the Levant? If 
there is little to commend in the Turkish 
Government symbolized by the Mosque 
at Trebizond, was the rule of Alexios III, 
the feeble and ostentatious patron of Su- 
melas, a whit better? nay, was it not the 
more sterile, the more corrupt, the more 
worthless of the two? Whatever may be 
the handwriting on the wall of the Otto- 
man palace, the “ Tekel” of “ Greek” rule 
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and “Greek” mind is unmistakably in- 
scribed on the memorials of the Byzantine 
past; nor do the wonder-working pictures 
and rocking cradles of Mariamana tend to 
reverse, rather they deepen and confirm 
the sentence. 

It is now mid-day ; and before we rede- 
scend into the valley, thence to attempt 
some sketch of the picturesque building 
from the opposite side, we stand a few 
minutes in the gallery, and take a last look 
at the lovely seene before us, now bathed 
in the silent splendour of a southern noon. 
Far aloft stretch the bare snow-streaked 
heights where passes the summer track to 
Beyboort and Erzerodm ; below the dense 
tree-tops are pierced here and there by 
fantastic rock pinnacles, splinters detached 
centuries ago from the precipice on either 
side; ten of these grey islets in the leafy 
depth are crowned by as many little white 
chapels; they also belong to the Mari- 
amana jurisdiction, and in each of them, 
when the appropriate anniversary comes 
round, the festival of its peculiar saint, 
Eugenius, John, or some one else of the 
ten spiritual guardians of Trebizond, is 
duly celebrated by the Basilian monks of 
Sumelas. Far beneath rushes and foams 
the Alpine torrent, the waters of which 
we have thus traced backwards from their 
marshy exit at Trebizond almost to their 
fountain-head. 

The monks with undiminished hospi- 
tality press us to stay; and when we in- 
sist on the necessity of setting out, lest 
night should overtake us before regaining 
Jevezlik, are warm in their farewell. “You 
will make your English friends acquainted 
with us and our convent,” says, with an 
accent of request, the old monk who has 
been our chief attendant; we promise ; 
and thus we keep our word. 





Tue Swedish papers have published several 
articles on an alleged design of ia to ob- 
tain Carlscrona as a harbor for her Baltic fleet. 
According to the 4ftonblad, a number of Prus- 
sian engineer officers remained for some time 
last summer on the coast in the vicinity of 
Carlscrona, under the pretext of superintending 
the shipping of stone for Prussia from the quar- 
ries there. It was observed, however, that their 
real object was to make a careful survey of the 
coast, and since then various hints have been 
thrown out semi-officially by the Prussian gov- 
ernment that it would be prepared to make an 
arrangement for the cession of Carlscrona by 








Sweden for a money compensation. It is also 
stated that some Germans have of late pur- 
chased landed property in the vicinity, in view 
of an arrangement of this kind. 


Tue Mont Cenis tunnel, after fourteen years’ 
incessant labour, was successfully pierced from 
both sides on Christmas Day, amid loud cries of 
‘* Long live Italy.’’ It is more than seven miles 
in length, but the two borings are said to have 
met exactly in the middle of the tunnel. 














MADAME ELISABETH. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MADAME ELISABETH.* 


In the history, or, as it has often become, 
the legend, of the French Revolution, 
there is no more attractive figure than 
Madame Elisabeth. In the behaviour of 
the elder Bourbons amid the terrible 


events in which their rule ended, there: 


was but one thing to respect and admire, 
but one thing to relieve their utter failure 
in all the parts belonging to so high a 
place and so proud a family of rulers; and 
that was their dignity in suffering. And 
this high temper and dignity Madame 
Elisabeth showed to the full, without any 
of the drawbacks and alloy which were seen 
in her brother and the Queen. There was 
indeed, no occasion by which she was tried 
as they were. By taste and by circum- 
stances kept in the background, she was 
spared the searching and fearful tests by 
which in them political principle and po- 
litical faculty were shown to be so unequal 
to their tasks. She was born to be the 
ornament and charm of her sphere, and 
not one of its powers. While things went 
gaily and smoothly she was the perfection 
of the grace and brightness of the old 
régime; and she had a natural humility 
and modesty of soul, a mixture of meek- 
ness and spirit, born of self-discipline and 
self-command exercised over an originally 
mutinous nature, which was not the com- 
mon excellence of the society to which she 
belonged. She liked the refinement and 
the sense of nobleness which the traditions 
and life of a Court offered to those capable 
of them, but she had no love for its promi- 
nent places or its active pursuits; what 
she enjoyed was, belonging to it, but not 
living in it, being the mistress of her own 
time and simple pursuits, and having, like 
any other high-born French lady, her cir- 
cle, a small one, of chosen and intimate 
friends. But when the time for suffering 
came, she accepted it with the same high- 
minded simplicity with which she had used 
the fortune of her prosperous and un- 
troubled days; and in her there was noth- 
ing to spoil it. In Louis XVI. this dignity 
in suffering was joined with a stolid im- 
passiveness and weak good-nature which 
could hardly wake up to the realities and 
necessities of his tremendous position; in 
the Queen it was mixed with a restless 
and feverish impatience at the weakness 
and stupidity of her friends, and at the in- 


* La Vie de Madame Elisabeth. Par M. A. de 
Beauchesne. Paris: Henri Plon. 1869. 

Correspondance de Madame Elisabeth de France. 
Publiée par M. Feuillet de Conches. Paris: Henri 


Plon. 1868. 
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explicable strength and success of those 
who in her eyes were, because they op- 
posed the old Government, scoundrels all 
together without a shade of difference ; 
seeing none on her side bold and resolute, 
she longed to plunge into perilous busi- 
ness for which she had indeed the spirit, 
but not the capacity; and her efforts, in- 
stead of creating a policy, ended in abor- 
tive intrigues and vain and disastrous 
double-dealing. In her position, perhaps, 
her sister-in-law would have done no bet- 
ter; these high-spirited ladies were not 
made to turn aside such a tempest from 
its path; it needed more for this than the 
honest feminine wrath against the Revo- 
lution, and the longing for decisive and 
energetic measures, which mark not only 
the Queen’s lettérs, but Madame Elisa- 
beth’s “mots,” as M. de Conches says, 
“la Déborah et dla Judith.” But Ma- 
dame Elisabeth had the felicity of not be- 
ing called to the same responsibilities as 
the Queen. She had only to keep and 
possess her own soul, and to suffer; and 
no virgin martyr ever fulfilled her calling 
more nobly and worthily. 

A character like this has naturally at- 
tracted the attention of a school in France 
which is, unwisely we think, endeavouring 
to revive by artificial means the feelings 
which led the old French Royalists of 1793 
and 1794 to see in the chief victims of the 
Reign of Terror the noblest of heroes and 
the purest of saints. Nothing was more 
natural and excusable in those moments 
of agony, when hell itself seemed let loose, 
than to contrast with the unutterable bru- 
tality of the filthy and cruel ruffians who 
were filling the world with horror the for- 
titude with which the royal prisoners en- 
dured at their hands a fate far in excess 
of anything that was deserved. Com- 
pared with the chiefs of the Convention 
and the Committee of Public Safety, even 
Louis XVI. might seem worthy to call 
forth a mournful and enthusiastic admira- 
tion. At the Restoration, too, it was 
natural that the same feelings should 
be cherished, though they were then 
less genuine and fresh, and were mixed 
up with other very questionable ele- 
ments. But the fashion of exaggerated 


and extravagant sentiment which has pre- , 


vailed of late is something very different; 
it is a factitious feeling, bred in aristo- 
cratic salons and nourished by a high- 
pressure literature, and it is simply one- 
sided in its foundation, and unreal in its 
unctuous and mawkish eulogies. M. de 
Beauchesne and M. Feuillet de Conches 
both belong to this school, and they can- 


. 
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not tell a most touching story without 
spoiling it with their over-statements and 
their silliness and rant. M. Feuillet. de 
Conches has collected the - letters of 
Madame Elisabeth; and about this collec- 
tion there seems no reason for the suspi- 
cions which from his eagerness and want 
of critical discernment have justly at- 
tached to some of his other publications 
of royal letters. M. de Beauchesne has, 
with the same indefatigable curiosity with 
which he followed out the miserable story 
of the young Dauphin, explored every 
source of information about Madame 
Elisabeth herself. They have brought to- 
gether a mass of materials which in wise 
hands might be the groundwork of a very 
interesting biography. The documents 
relating to her last days, her trial, and 
even her interment, and the search after- 
wards for her remains, are given witha 
completeness which leaves nothing out; a 
fulness which in some instances provides 
rather for the satisfaction of an idle and 
morbid curiosity than for the needs of his- 
tory. But, in their hands the effect is that 
usually produced by laudatory writing 
when it is pitched extravagantly high with- 
out any compensation for its disproportion 
in the writer’s power or the genuine truth 
of his feelings. . 
There is something very engaging in the 
few letters which have been preserved of 
Madame Elisabeth before 1789. They tell 
little except of the character of the writer ; 
but that they exhibit very pleasantly. 
They are written to two or three chosen 
friends; they are perfectly simple, natural, 
and easy, not without their blunders of 
spelling and grammar, and even some of 
the odd coarsenesses of the time; but 
what marks them is a kind of gay, cheer- 
ful spring and vivacity, resting on solid 
good sense beneath, and not without a re- 
markably obscure presentiment of the in- 
security of human things, and the possible 
trials which may be awaiting everybody. 
In her lighter moods, it is an interchange 
of laughing reproaches and confessions 
between herself and her friends, the ladies 
of honour about her. Inher more serious 
ones, she is full of warm and delicate sym- 
pathy, and of a confiding straightforward 
religious earnestness, full of sobriety and 
good sense. But everywhere she appears 
thoroughly real and natural, taking her 
high place as a matter of course, but not 
caring much for it; and finding her happi- 
ness in all that she could compass of plain 
home pleasures, undisturbed by the whirl 
about her, or by any longing for what she 
had not. In a nature so affectionate and 
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expansive, not the slightest sign is ever 
shown that she, a young and beautiful 
lady, ever felt herself solitary; neither, 
on the other hand, is any preference pro- 
fessed for a single life. ‘The only allusion 
of the kind is a passing hearty self-con- 
gratulation that it had not proved her lot 
to be Queen of Portugal. But she is quite 
ready for a joke on such matters, and 
writes about her being in love with a pet 
doctor : —“ M. Dassy, pour lequel j’ai une 
petite passion dans le coeur ”— “je ne me 
contente pas de l’aimer, c’est une folie.” 
This is the way in which she writes. She 
thus ends a shockingly spelt but amusing 
account of some petty tiffs with her aunt ; 
she is writing to her friend Madame de 
Bombelles : — 


Mande moi toutes les grimasse qu’a fait ta 
Belle sceur pendant le mariage et toute les bé- 
tise qu’elle aura dit, qui certainement ton beau- 
coup ennuiyez si tu les a écoutée, et qui m’amuse- 
ront beaucoup en les lisant, adieu ma petite 
sceur St, Ange il me paroit qu’il-y-a mille an 
que je ne t’ai vue, je t’embrasse de tout mon 
coer, et suis de votre Altesse, 

La trés humbles et tres obeissante servante et 
sujette, Elisabeth de France, dit La Folle. 


The following is just the pleasant bit of 
nature which is so charming in an easy 
letter about nothing. It brings the life of 
conversation into the written sheet. In- 
stead of explaining about the storm, she 
lets us see herself, startled by the sudden 
clap of thunder : — 


Votre fille a eu bien peur la semaine passée 
d’un petit orage qui n’a duré que sept heures : 
il y a un dans ce moment-ci, que ne dure que 
depuis trois, mais que je — j’allois vous dire que 
je le croyois fini. [1 est survenu un coup de 
toanerre qui m’a fait changer tout de suite de 
sentiment. Je suis obligée de finir. Adieu, 
mon coeur; vous connoissez mon amitié. 


This easy playfulness marks all her letters, 
even the more serious ones : — 


Pardon, mon cceur, de ce petit morceau de 
sermon, quoiqu’il soit médiocre : dans la posi- 
tion que vous étes, l’on est toujours bien aise 
d’entendre un peu parler de Dieu. C’est ce qui 
m’a encouragée a cette insolence. 


Full of warm affection, she has no trace 
of the sentimentalism of the time. She 
has just heard, she writes, such a deal of 
good talk; she should like to repeat it 
all— “tout ce qui a été dit de bon, de 
saint, d’aimable; mais cela a passé comme 
sur de la toile cirée.” With such an edu- 
cation, and in such a place, we do not look 
for breadth and largeness of mind; but 
there is a truthful ring about all her 
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words, whether of sympathy or advice, 
which betokens a person who instinctively 
keeps them down to the measure of honest 
and real meaning, and to her habitual 
modest estimate of herself. She is one of 
those who have constantly present to their 
thoughts the facility with which even 
honest minds may play tricks with them- 
selves. “Il est vrai,” she writes, speak- 
ing of some mistake that she thought that 
she had made, “il est vrai que long temps 
avant, si j’avois voulu étre de bonne foi avec 
moi-méme, j’aurois changé d’opinion.” In 
her jealousy against pretence, she will not 
be thought to know anything except in 
the most commonplace and imperfect way. 
Her reading is of the slightest; science, 
religion, politics, she is interested in all, 
but always with the disclaimer of being 
wiser than the rest of the world. An 
amused ironical self-depreciation accom- 
panies her judgments on things about her ; 
she only echoes what she hears; “moi qui 
suis tres-mauvaise politique, je le répéte 
comme les autres.” With all her religious 
seriousness, she does not pretend to talk 
theology; she expresses her inability to 
understand the Revolution in a phrase 
which curiously illustrates the difference 
between French and English notions of 
reverence : — “ Cette revolution est et sera 
toujours pour moi le mystére de la Sainte 
Trinité.’ She is continually making a 
playful return upon herself, as if she half 
suspected herself of having been guilty of 
some bit of platitude or affectation. Thus, 
after a letter full of strong expressions of 
admiration for a friend’s behaviour in 
trouble, she goes on: 


En relisant ma lettre, je pense que vous 
prendrez peut-étre toutes ces vérités pour des 
fadeurs; dans ce cas, appliquez-les 4 une autre, 
et ne manquez pourtant pas d’ajouter que rien 
n’est plus vrai. 


She was fond, it is said, of being present 
at the ceremony of a nun making her 
rofession and taking the veil. It seems to 
omer akind of fascination for her. There is 
a characteristic mixture of tenderness and 
amusement, and fear of affectation, in the 
following lines, describing with terse force 
one of those occasions, in 1784 : — 


Puis on 1’a habillée, et elle a été sous le drap 
mortuaire. A suivi la moment que j’aime le 
mieux, qui est le baiser de paix. I] me fait 
toujours un effet que je ne puis rendre; c’est de 
si bon coeur que nous nous embrassons, quoique 
nous ne nous connoissions pas, qu’il est impos- 
sible de ne pas étre attendrie; mais je n’ai pour- 
tant pas pleuré : ce n’est pas mon usage. Pour 
Bombelles, elle étoit en sanglots, ce qui a causé 
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de grande railleries, qu’elle a soutenues avec 
plus de courage que la migraine qui a suivi. Plu- 
sieurs de ces dames pleuroiont aussi. Ainsi, vous 
n’eussiez pas été embarrassée, malgré les as- 
sistants. J’ai été fort heureuse, et voila tout. 
Mais, le mercredi, j’avois oublié mon bonheur. 
On reading this passage our thoughts are 
involuntarily carried forward to another 
scene of bidding farewell to the world for 
good, of which this, in her description of 
it, reads almost like the figure and presage. 
Ten years afterwards she was one of a large 
company, many of them high-born ladies 
and gentlemen, Loménies, Lamoignons, 
Montmorins, at the foot of the guillotine. 
They were ranged on a bench, and one after 
another their names were called out for 
death; and she was to be left to the last. 
She sat looking on, and saw them die. 
The women suffered first; some of them 
she had known, and others she saw for the 
first time; but each of them, as their turn 
come, whether known to her or not, ap- 
proached her, and they embraced and took 
leave with a kiss. The men then passed 
before her, one by one making their court- 
ly salutation as they went to the scaffold. 
There were tears and laments; but she 
did not weep. “Ce n’est pas mon usage.” 
As each one passed on, M. de Beauchesne 
tells us she repeated the De Profundis 
psalm for the soul which was leaving the 
world. She was not unworthy of the 
honour which her enemies did her in keep- 
ing her for the last. She was able to bear 
it. 

The letters of the ante-revolutionary 
period, few and unimportant as they are, 
have the interest that all genuine memo- 
rials have which show how a strong, noble 
simplicity of character has grown up. Her 
later letters follow the progress of the 
Revolution, and show how it looked to the 
steadier and more intelligent observer 
among all who watched it from the Tuile- 
ries. Her charm was her thorough hon- 
esty and unselfishess. She knew noth- 
ing of the political difficulties round her. 
She could not be expected to do what the 
greatest minds of the time failed to do — 
measure justly the old state of things and 
the new. She looked on the Revolution 
as simply evil; and certainly she had 
abundant reasons for so doing. We need 
not, as some of her panegyrists do, accept 
her judgments, or sympathize with all her 
wishes, in the terrible struggle. She was 
for uncompromising resistance : — “Tu es 
bien plus parfaite que moi,” she writes to 
Madame de Bombelles in 1790; “tu crains 
la guerre civile; moi, je t’avoue que je la 
regarde comme nétessaire . . . jamais ]’a- 
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narchie ne pourra finir sans cela; et je 
crois que plus on retardera, plus il y aura 
de sang répandu. Voila mon principe.” 
From her point of view perhaps she was 
right; but it was happy for her, as she 
goes on to say, that the responsibility did 
not rest with her. We may doubt her fit- 
ness forit. But the self-forgetting gallant- 
ry with which she stood by her family in 
evident and mortal danger, the serene un- 
complaining helpfulness with which in 
their distress she put herself entirely in 
the background, and became their servant 
and comforter, and the quiet steadiness 
with which she took her fate as if it were 
a matter of course, and met it with her 
eyes open —all this, in a nature of itself 
80 eager, so warm and affectionate, so 
ready for mirth and a stroke of raillery at 
herself or her friends, so ready in her own 
way for much enjoyment of life, implies 
long habits of severe truth with herself, a 
real discipline of self-mastery and self- 
government. She was a great deal too 
bright and unconstrained for a dévote, at 
least of those days; but the governing 
power of her character was a plain, 
thoroughgoing, simple religion ; one which, 
as is shown in the letters, was never absent 
from her thoughts, but avoided everything 
highflown or farfetched; which was great- 
ly suspicious of high attempts, and which 
hated refined scruples of conscience with 
frank loathing. Madame Elisabeth seems 
to us to have prepared herself to play her 
awful part in the trial which was awaiting 
her by being one of the most honest and 
sensible of religious people, according to 
the religion which was known and followed 
in the society about her. It says some- 
thing for the religion, which is sometimes 
as unduly underrated as it is at other 
times extravagantly and absurdly extol!ed. 
But it says still more for the person who, 
with so little display apd effort, made such 
good use of it. 


From The Spectator. 
EOTVOS. 


A REMARKABLE man has died in Hun- 
gary. The Baron Joseph Edtvis, so long 
and so favourably known to Englishmen 
conversant with the contemporary literary 
and political history of the East of Europe, 
has just succumbed, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, to the itlness which for 
months had prostrated his fine talents and 
interrupted his useful exertions. A few 
words upon a character and a career pos- 
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sessing in an unusual degree attributes of 
a wider than merely local or merely na- 
tional interest, may not seem to be an un 
deserved tribute to the dead writer and 
statesman. Entered early a student at 
the University of Pesth, the young Edtvos 
did not delay to prove that, together with 
close application to books, there was in 
him the spirit of authorship as well. 
From the first, his was a productive mind. 
An intelligent admirer of the German, 
while at the same time resenting with the 
sensibility of a scholar and a Hungarian 
noble the enforced decay of his native 
tongue, his translation into the Hungarian 
of Goethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingen ” — 
a subject otherwise also not very unsuited” 
to the half-feudal manners and temper of 
his compatriots — was meant at once to be 
a popularization of the great German and 
a contribution to the regeneration of the 
national speech. In both respects the un- 
dertaking was meritorious. Especially, 
however a cold utilitarianism may marshal 
arguments against the maintenance of 
aught but world-languages, it is difficult to 
avoid the warmest sympathy with efforts 
like those which at length made the old 
Magyar tongue worthy of the old Magyar 
race. National dialects, it has been said, 
are obstacles to progress, since they are 
obstacles to the free communication of 
thought over wide areas and among dis- 
similar peoples. It is probable that the 
mischief is over-rated. It is certain that 
if the extirpation of the national dialect 
has been purchased at the cost of much of 
that sense of independence and individ- 
uality which lies at the root of the pros- 
perity and self-respect of nations, as of 
particular men, the strictest utilitarianism 
would for once be on the side of sentiment, 
or, if the reader pleases, of romance. The 
undergraduate of Pesth did not confine 
himself to translating Goethe. Three suc- 
cessful dramas, two comedies, and a trag- 
edy, were among the first fruits of a liter- 
ary ability which was in riper years to 
create “The Carthusian,” “The Village 
Notary,” and “ Hungary in 1514;” and in 
the severer field of political authorship 
was to lend effectiveness and grace to mas- 
terly treatises on the most different sub- 
jects,— reform, pauperism in Ireland, and 
the influence of modern ideas on govern- 
ment and society. Adopting the profes- 
sion of the law only to become for years 
an observant traveller, before the comple- 
tion of his twenty-fifth year he had visited 
all that was worth seeing both in Germany 
and the west of Europe. On his return 
to his native country he at once plunged 
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himself into that agitation for Hungarian 
liberty with which every illustrious name 
in Hungary during this century has been 
identified. We do not propose to follow 
Eétvoés through the troubled but splendid 
scenes of his political career. A fellow- 
worker with Kossuth to rescue his beloved 
Hungary from the deadening and dishon- 
ouring incubus of Metternich imperialism, 
an opponent of Kossuth when that impet- | 
uous reformer would have shattered the | 
edifice of the State and snapped the 

golden link of the Dual Crown, Eétvés 

uniformly showed himself a consistent and 
moderate Liberal, without deserving the 
reproach of revolutionary precipitation. 
Among minor matters, his enlightened 
opinions on the questions of prison reform 
and the emancipation of the Jews pro- 
claim the genuine nature of his liberalism. 
Minister of Public Instruction on both the 
occasions on which Hungarian independ- 
ence has in our day successfully asserted 
itself, first in 1848 and again in 1867, when 
he also held the portfolio of the Ministry 
of Public Worship, it can be truly said of 

Edtvés, and it is honourable to the appre- 

ciation of his countrymen, that never had 
Hungary the power of marking her sense 
of the fidelity of her gifted son that she 

did not exercise it. It must also be said, 

indeed, that on neither occasion was 
Eotvés without critics in his administra- 
tion. Perhaps the very breadth of his cul-, 
ture and the equity of his views, disposing 
him to a larger policy than from time im- 
memorial has fallen in with the idiosyn- 
crasies of merely local and national par- 
ties, were not without their share in pro- 
voking a certain opposition. On the other 

hand, the existence of educational parties 
so mutually antagonistic as Catholics and 
Liberals may lead us to reflect that it can 
hardly have been less impossible to suc- 
ceed in such a case in a policy of concilia- 
tion on the banks of the Donau than on 
the banks of the Liffey. Where no mor- 
tal can have a chance of succeeding, it can 
be no very high crime to fail. A note- 
worthy feature in the career of the late 

Baron was his constant connection with 
the newspaper press. He always made the 
columns of some public journal a promi- 
nent means of instructing a circle of 

readers in the knowledge the time might 
happen to require. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he felt that among developing but 
as yet undeveloped communities, the news- 
paper is the readiest, if not even the exclu- 
sive popular educator, and Edtvés was too 





earnest to neglect, and too keen to over- 
look so powerful an auxiliary. On the sad 
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tidings of his death becoming known, 
every journal in Buda-Pesth assumed 
mourning for three days. We need not, 
however, associate this unusual token of 
respect with anything else than the uni- 
versal feeling of unusual and not easily 
reparable public loss. The Vienna news- 
papers are scarcely less loud in the ex- 
pression of their regret. It is in itself the 
strongest testimony to his worth, that 
such a regret should be expressed by 
newspapers which, but ten years ago, de- 
nounced the great and good Eétvés asa 
traitor because in his famous address to 
the Emperor he put forward moderately 
those claims of his country for which Sa- 
dowa afterwards obtained so ready a hear- 
ing. Old friend and old foe are alike 
agreed upon the merits of the noble patriot 
cut off so prematurely. Freely will Eng- 
lishmen join in paying the homage which 
is hisdue. True Liberal and true Chris- 
tian, honest heart and cultivated intellect, 
dramatist, novelist, poet, publicist, and 
statesman, and above all philanthropist, 
the name of Joseph Eétvés belongs to a 
peerage more exalted than girdles the 
throne of the proudest of earth’s mon- 
archs. His place is in the Pantheon, if 
not of the very foremost heroes of human- 
ity, at least of the grand, patient, invin- 
cible workers who fall but little short 
of the very foremost heroes themselves. 
It is a disconcerting commentary upon the 
story of such a life, that the man so vir- 
tuous and so honoured, after having seen, 
as men deem, the accomplishment of all he 
had striven for during forty years, should 
on his death-bed bitterly declare his sense 
of crushing disappointment, and as a last 
advice to a beloved son warn him against 
ever seeking to serve his country as a 
statesman. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE.* 


Ir is possible that to many of our read- 
ers the title of this volume will be simply 
unintelligible. Certainly of all historical 
events, not professedly miraculous, there 
are few, if any, to which the paradox “ Ve- 
rum quia impossibile ” could be more pro 
erly applied than to this strange episode 
of the thirteenth century. There is, how- 
ever, a consentient weight of contemporary 
testimony which forbids our tegarding it 
as other than strictly historical, though 


* The Children’s Crusade: an Episode of the 
Thirteenth Century. By G. Z. Gray. New York. 
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many historians have omitted to notice it, 
and none have accorded to it more than a 
casual mention. Gibbon and Milman, so 
far as we have observed, do not refer to it 
at all, and a parenthesis of barely one line 
in a note is the only reference to be found 
in Gieseler. And yet the phenomenon is 
one well deserving consideration, if only 
from its very strangeness. To many per- 
sons, of course, the Crusades altogether 
appear nothing but an excess of folly or 
fanaticism, “one of the epidemics of the 
middle ages.” But this is only an instance 
of the popular error of applying to one 
period in the world’s history the standards 
of another. The Crusades are abundantly 
explicable on principles universally ac- 
cepted in medizval Europe, and there have 
not been wanting philosophical writers in 
our own day to justify the enterprise on 
grounds of policy very unlike any that 
were likely to be urged in the sermons of 
Peter the Hermit or St. Bernard. But it 
is hardly less difficult to explain the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade by the pious enthusiasm 
natural to the ages of faith than to justify 
it by modern rules of political expediency. 
That such an enthusiasm should be kindled 
here or there among the young by some 
sudden impulse or supposed revelation, and 
encouraged for the moment by the influ- 
ence of fanatical or designing priests, is 
indeed conceivable enough; but not that 
it should be sufficiently lasting and effective 
to lead some hundred thousand childish 
pilgrims to march over the length of Eu- 
rope, and endure every form of suffering 
and privation, in the confident hope of 
reaching Palestine and converting the Sa- 
ladin and his subjects; or, what is still 
more inexplicable, that neither public nor 
parental authority should avail to check 
so wild and suicidal an outbreak of impo- 
tent zeal. It is certainly not made more 
intelligible by Mr. Gray’s gratuitous, not 
to say absurd, suggestion that the move- 
ment was deliberately planned by the 
emissaries of Innocent TI. one of the 
ablest and most high-minded of the long 
line of Roman Pontiffs, who, extravagant 
as was his estimate of his own prerogatives, 
was far above the crimes or follies of vul- 
gar fanaticism. The only proof offered for 
the charge is the very natural remark as- 
cribed to the Pope, that “these boys shame 
us by rushing to recover the Holy Sepul- 
chre, while we sleep.” It will, indeed, be | 
readily perceived that the author’s histori- | 
cal insight is not very profound, when we 
say that his view of the condition of Eu- | 
rope at the opening of the thirteenth cen- | 
tury is summed up in the remarkable state- 
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ment that “all the troubles of that troubled 
era” were due to the ambition and revenge 
of Innocent, and that the crusade he pro- 
claimed against the Albigenses, horribly 
cruel as were many of its details, was “a 
war against the Cross.” Nor does it say 
much for his accuracy that the merciless 
command which a very doubtful tradition 
fastens on Simon de Montfort — “ Slay all, 
and the Lord will know His own” —is 
jeg transferred, without any hint of 

oubt, into the mouth of the Pope, who 
appears to be Mr. Gray’s béle noire through- 
out. 

If, however, we cannot think highly of 
Mr. Gray as a critical historian, we are 
obliged to him for giving us in an acces- 
sible form all that is known from various 
sources of this weird tale, which has never, 
we believe, been so fully told before. We 
could wish, indeed, that much of the “ pad- 
ding” —in the shape of reflections, sur- 
mises, irrelevant episodes and descriptions, 
which often interrupt the continuity of the 
story — had been omitted or curtailed. 
But if it might be better told, it is still one 
of unique and pathetic interest, “ too 
strange not to be true ” — and too tragical 
not to be impressive. The Children’s Cru- 
sade was made up of two separate move- 
ments, one in France, the other in Ger- 
many, originating from a common impulse, 
but differing materially in their details 
and their results. The spark which ulti- 
mately kindled so vast a conflagration was 
first lighted at the little hamlet of Cloyes, 
near Chartes. A peasant boy, about twelve 
years old, named Stephen, whose imagina- 
tion had been powerfully excited by tales 
of pilgrims from the Holy Land, appears 
to have been worked up to an intense pitch 
of enthusiasm by the processions and lit- 
anies for the recovery of Jerusalem, solem- 
nized in the cathedral city on St. Mark’s 
day (April 25), 1212. A vision, as he be- 
lieved, of the Saviour commanded him to 
preach a crusade to the boys of France, 
promising them, under his leadership, an 
assured triumph, and a letter was given him 
to the King of France, Philip Augustus, 
ordering him to assist the novel enterprise. 
A priest may, no doubt, easily have per- 
sonated our Lord, nor would such a strat- 
agem in that age have been looked upon 
with the same strong reprobation as in our 
own day. But this does not account for 
the extraordinary power and success which 
marked the preaching of the unlettered 
peasant boy. He made his way to Paris, 

reaching everywhere on the road, showed 
his letter to the King, and established him- 
self at St. Denys, which became the centre 
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of his missionary operations. Crowds of 
children as well as others flocked to hear 
him, and bore to every corner of France 
the fame of the boy apostle, who had al- 
ready begun to work miracles in token of 
his divine commission. He was called the 
Prophet, and a number of the more prom- 
inent among his youthful disciples went 
forth as “minor prophets” to spread the 
contagion through France, preaching 
everywhere on the appropriate text, “ Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou 
hast perfected praise, because of Thine 
enemies, that Thou mayest still the enemy 
and the avenger.” Children of every rank, 
and even some girls, joined the young cru- 
saders as they marched in procession, with 
lights and hymns and the Oriflamme borne 
at their head, through the towns and vil- 
lages of France, singing everywhere, 
“Lord, restore Christendom, restore to us 
the true and holy Cross.” It was not to be 
expected that the outcasts of society, the 
thieves and prostitutes, would neglect so 
golden an opportunity of indulging their 
evil propensities, and a large following of 
these abandoned characters attached them- 
selves, with such consequences as may be 
imagined, to the youthful army. In vain 
the University of Paris condemned the 
movement as a Satanic and magical delu- 
sion; in vain the King issued an edict 
against it, which was treated from the first 
as a dead letter; in vain was it reported 
and widely believed that “the Old Man of 
the Mountain,” the Chief of the Assassins 
of Syria, had released two captive priests, 
and sent them home to decoy these un- 
happy children into their clutches. The 
enthusiasm became universal : — 


As they passed by, the labourers left the fields 
and the artisans the shops, all business was sus- 
pended, and they who did mot join their num- 
bers crowded to see them, in curiosity or in ad- 
miration. They were housed and fed for nought. 
Many gave aid from kindness, others from sym- 
pathy in the enterprise, while few dared deny 
to such numbers any request which they might 
make, And so, before long, the various proph- 
ets could send word to Stephen that they would 
bring a vast army for him to command and to 
lead. ' 


But the weapons of their warfare were not 
to be carnal. They were to convert, not to 
conquer; to bring to the Paynim misbe- 
lievers not death, but baptism; thejr only 
armour was their pilgrim robe, their only 
sword the cross. The waters were to di- 


vide at their approach, and make a dry 
ath for them over the Mediterranean. 
By the middle of June fully 30,000 boy 
crusaders were encamped round Vendome, 
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the appointed place of muster, and thence, 
after a month’s weary march of 300 miles 
under Stephen’s leadership, they reached 
Marseilles, notwithstanding many defec- 
tions on the way, still 20,000 strong. The 
city received them hospitably ; but the sea 
did not divide, and as they awaited, with 
hopes daily diminishing, the promise of 
their leader, more than Ralf the little band 
melted gway, some departing each morning, 
to retrace their steps. At length two mer- 
chants, Hugo Ferreus and William Porcus, 
came forward, offering, “for the cause of 
God, and without charge,” to fit out ships 
to carry the faithful remnant to Palestine. 
The offer was eagerly accepted, and after 
receiving absolution and communion, some 
5,000 youthful heroes embarked on board 
seven ships, and as the Veni Creator, com- 
menced on the elevated “castle” of the 
foremost vessel, was taken up from ship to 
ship, set sail in the stillness of the August 
afternoon,while crowds watched their de- 
parture from the cliffs of Marseilles. 
There for eighteen years the curtain drops 
upon them, and we may pause to recount 
the expedition of the Geom children, 
which began and ended within the space 
of less than a twelvemonth, before coming 
to the tragical sequel of their tale. 

What Stephen of Cloyes was to the 
French, Nicholas, a boy born in some un- 
named village near Cologne, was to the 
German movement. Only Nicholas seems 
strangely enough to have been urged on 
to assume his prophetic character by his 
father, who is said to have been after- 
wards hanged by the indignant citizens to 
avenge the mournful fate of his dupes. 
While Stephen was preaching at St. 
Denys, Nicholas preached at Cologne, and 
he too predicted a bloodless victory :— 
“We go to get the cross beyond the 
sea, and to baptize the Moslem infidels.” 
There was a larger proportion of children 
of noble birth, vod also a much larger 
number of girls, in the German than in 
the French army. They were to have 
started from Cologne about the same time 
as their comrades from Vendéme, but they 
had a longer and more toilsome march, for 
they proceeded not to Marseilles, but 
over Mont Cenis to Genoa, which they 
reached before the end of August, after a 
journey of 700 miles. Most of them were 
boys about twelve years old, and their 
persevering endurance of the manifold 
hardships and cruel treatment they met 
with on the way is truly marvellous. For 

rticulars we must refer our readers to 
Mtr. Gray’s pages : — 
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One chronicler tells us that no city on the way 
could contain the army. Some slept in houses, 
where the kindhearted or the sympathizing in- 
vited them to rest; others reposed in the streets 
and market-places; while they who could find no 
space within lay down without the walls. But 
if, as was generally the case, the darkness found 
them in the open country, they passed the night 
in the barns and hovels, under the trees of the 
forest, or on the green bank of some stream, and 
the angel of sleep closed their heavy eyelids un- 
der the starlight. The day’s march was weari- 
some to little ones who had never before been 
out of sight of home, and therefore they soon fell 
asleep, wherever it was. When morning came, 
they ate whatever they had in their wallets or 
what they begged or bought as they went. The 
line of march was again formed, the banners 
unfurled, the crosses uplifted, and with the 
morning song they began another day of fatigue. 
At noon they rested by some brook to eat their 
scanty meal and quench their thirst, and again 
started to wander through the quiet hours of 
afternoon, until the welcome sunset reminded 
them that they had passed another stage of their 
journey to distant—O, so distant! — Pales- 
tine. 


Of the 30,000 exultant followers whom 
Nicholas led from Cologne, only 7,000 
reached Genoa. Some had tarried, some 
had turned back, many had died on the 
road; many more, finding that the sea 
did not open a way for them at Genoa any 
more than at Marseilles accepted the offer 
of the Senate to make their home in that 
luxurious city, where, it is said, several of 
them afterwards rose to wealth and emi- 
nence, and founded some of the noblest of 
the princely houses in the State. What 
become of Nicholas himself after their ar- 
rival there is not recorded. But a scat- 
tered and undisciplined remnant eventu- 
ally struggled on to Rome, where the Pope 

raised their youthful ardour, but wisely 

ade them desist from the further prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise till they had reached 
man’s estate. Another band left Germany 
under the command of some boy leader 
whose name has not been preserved; they 
crossed the St. Gothard and got as far as 
Brindisi, where they seem to have been 
treated with extreme barbarity. Thence 
some of them embarked for Palestine, and 
were never heard of more; the rest made 
the best of their way home, as did also 
their comrades from Rome. But the re- 
turn journey was naturally harder and 
more trying than the outward march, 
when they were no longer buoyed up by 
hope or by the admiring sympathy of those 
on whose hospitality they were so largely 
dependent on their route. Numbers were 
left behind in every town they passed 
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through to swell the vilest dregs of the 
population ; numbers sickened and died on 
the road. Itis said that the fraction who 
finally reached Cologne, when asked where 
they had been, replied drearily that “they 
did not know.” 

Still more disastrous was the close of 
the French expedition. In 1230 an aged 
priest arrived in Europe, who said he had 
embarked with the 5,000 boy crusaders at 
Marseilles eighteen years before, and had 
now returned to tell of their unhappy fate. 
The day after leaving port they had been 
assailed by a violent storm, and two of the 
seven ships were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks of St. Pietro, a little island off the 
south-eastern coast of Sardinia, and sunk 
with all their crews of at least 1,009 chil- 
dren. Happier, however, were those who 
thus perished than the 4,000 who survived 
to a life of shame and sorrow. The pre- 
tending merchants turned out to be slave- 
dealers, who had bargained to sell the de- 
luded children to the Mahometans for their 
vile purposes. They were divided into 
three companies; some were taken to 
Bujeiah, atown on the African coast, about 
100 miles east of Algiers, some to Alexan- 
dria, some to Bagdad. Not one of them 
ever returned to Europe, but it speaks 
much for the sincerity of their zeal that 
not one, so far as the old priest knew, 
could ever be tempted to apostasy. There 
was a meeting of Mahometan princes at 
Bagdad gathered round the Caliph soon 
after the arrival of the captives, and they 
were then assiduously plied with threats 
and promises to induce them to renounce 
their faith. They one and all refused, and 
eighteen were put to death on the spot, 
some by drowning, some by arrows. The 
rest were reserved for a more tedious and 
trying martyrdom. Such, then, are the 
main incidents of this strange romance, 
which yet we are compelled to regard as 
sober fact. It only remains to add, that 
nothing is known of the fate of the leaders 
of the boy crusade after their respective 
armies reached Marseilles and Genoa. 
But it is satisfactory to learn that the 
wretched miscreants, Hugo Ferreus and 
William Porcus, eventually met with their 
deserts; they were discovered in a plot to 
betray Sicily to the Turks, and sent to the 
gallows. It is reckoned that in all 60,000 
families were desolated and some 10),000 
children sacrificed in this wild adventure, 
unique, we believe, in the annals of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. When the sad tidings 
of the fate of the French crusade reached 
Europe, in 1230, Pope Gregory IX, had a 
church built in memory of the youthful 
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martyrs — victims of their own wild 
dreams, not, as Mr. Gray absurdly puts 
it, of “ the ambition of his predecessor ” — 
on the isle of St. Pietro, where so many of 
them had perished. It was dedicated un- 
der the touching name of Ecclesia Novo- 
rum Innocentium, and twelve prebends 
were — to maintain perpetual ser- 
vices. For three hundred years it con- 
tinued to be a favourite place of pilgrim- 
age; but in the sixteenth century the is- 
land seems to have been deserted, till 
curiously enough it was colonized afresh in 
1737 by a party of Christian captives who 
had escaped from slavery at Taborca on 
the coast of Africa, and the population has 
now increased to 10,000. Bet the long 
disused church of the New Innocents, 
which stands on an eminence near the 
present town of Carlo Forte, was forgot- 
ten till the ruins were identified four years 
ago, by a friend of the present author. 
We can write no better epitaph than the 

uaint old monkish rhyme which Mr. 

ray has prefixed to his volume : — 


Risum luctus occupat, digne lamentantur. 
Plorant matres ut Rachel, nati morti dantur. 
Vanitates hauriunt, pueri fraudantur. 


From The Spectator. 
WOMEN AND ALCOHOL. 


THE extreme bitterness with which the 
Saturday Review usually writes of women 
—the undertone of annoyance at their 
impudence in being so important as to de- 
serve discussion — always impairs the ef- 
fect of its diatribes against feminine aber- 
rations; but it hit a blot the other day, 
when it denounced as a growing vice 
among women the habit of taking stimu- 
lants. Of course, the Review was only too 
delighted to be able to produce so good a 
reason for being angry, and represented 
everything in as sensational a light, not to 
say as ill-natured a light, as possible. That 
goes without talking, but still the Review 
was right, and in the right, doing good 
service to society by exposing an evil 
which is growing, which is grave, and 
which can be cured only by exposure. 
The medical journals all admit the truth 
of the main charge, that refined women of 
the wealthier classes are living lives so full 
of excitement as to tempt them more and 
more to seek an artificial support in stimu- 
lants which have a ruinous effect alike 
upon mind and character. The Lancet, 
after certain reserves as to the sensational 
form of the statements made, openly ac- 
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knowledged their substantial justice ; and 
now the Practitioner, a quiet, thoughtful 
magazine, which tries as far as possible to 
be strictly scientific, admits and endeavours 
to account for the growing mischief. Its 
statement is in substance that of the Sat- 
urday Review, — that women of the higher 
middle-class with much leisure and much 
money show a new disposition towards a 
vice supposed to be exploded among men; 
that they swallow in the morning, at lunch, 
at dinner, and at evening parties, quanti- 
ties of wine or liqueurs which keep them in 
the condition known as permanent alco- 
holization, the most dangerous condition 
into which a man can fall, and from physio- 
logical differences infinitely more danger- 
ousto awoman. She cannot endure it for 
half the time, and owing to her lesser de- 
— of nervous strength, her exemption 

om labour, and her disinclination to 
severe exercise, its effect tends much more 
directly to diminish nervous power, that 
is, in fact, to obscure the mind, to deterio- 
rate the moral character, and to increase 
the liability to insanity. 

There is no smoke without fire, medical 
men of high repute do not assent to charges 
telling directly against themselves — for 
the doctors have advised the practice they 
now deprecate — without reason, and there 
are many reasons why this charge should 
a priori be considered possible. e pace 
of life has increased for the higher classes 
of women until it is now much faster than 
formen. They have more to do, a shorter 
time to do it in, and are more admired for 
doing it well than was ever the case before. 
A young woman in good society in London 
nowadays is worked from three o’clock in 
the afternoon till three o’clock next morn- 
ing, twelve consecutive hours, almost as 
severely as an actress— who, after all, 
undergoes her full strain only from eight 
p-m. to midnight, and gets jaded upon that 
— and with much shorter intervals of real 
relief; and as no natural strength, except 
in the most exceptional instances, will re- 
spond to such a demand, she naturally 
looks around for some artificial support, 
for a whip to keep her from flagging. 
Where is she to find one? Rest is impos- 
sible without breaking with all the rules 
of her world, which no woman will do; 
she knows nothing of physiology, nothing 
of the commonest principles of diet — 
which men, on the whole, do obey — and 
nothing of the real effect of alcohol. She 
never learns what men learn from being 
really drunk, in the police-court sense, 
perhaps once in their lives; never recog- 
nizes clearly, as all men do, even drunk- 
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ards, that at some depth or other there is 
poison in the cup, poison producing illness 
as certainly as any drug. She eats her 
only full meal in the middle of the day, 
instead of eating it when the system most 
requires strength, namely, in the time of 
exertion; she does not smoke — tobacco 
is probably injurious to the sedentary, but 
to the active it is a sedative —and she is 
taught to consider the only stimulant 
which for her is tolerably healthy, malt 
liquor, vulgar and dangerous to the com- 
plexion. What wonder that she takes the 
only “support ” which seems satisfactory, 
strong, loaded wine, or poisonous, tartar- 
ized light liquors, and half-unconsciously 
repeats the dose three or even four times 
a day, a mistake no man, unless very far 
gone indeed, ever attempts. Men, unless 
they are drunkards, never drink more than 
twice, and very seldom more than once a 
day. Considering how rapid the stimulant 
is in action, how greatly it increases for 
the moment with women the apparent in- 
tellectual power, and how completely the 
sense of weariness disappears under its in- 
fluence, the wonder is not that the habit 
should prevail, but that it should be lim- 
ited to so very few. Just let a Saturday 
reviewer try to talk pleasantly, and if pos- 
sible fascinatingly, to an infinite succession 
of people for eleven hours a day for four 
months on a stretch, and then see what he 
would do or abstain from doing to get a 
little relief. It is of no use to say the 
doctors are to blame. No doubt, disease 
having assumed a low type, and nervous 
disease tending to become as common as 
“a full habit” was common once, doctors 
are tempted to recommend alcohol as a 
stimulant, and do recommend it very care- 
lessly ; but their advice would be disre- 
garded, just as their advice to swallow 
asafcetida pills is disregarded, did not their 
patients feel that it exactly met their case, 
— that, in fact, it was very pleasant advice. 
Women never learn to like alcohol for its 
flavour, or they would be as particular as 
men are about the form in which it is con- 
veyed, and they take it only because they 
learn to feel that the dangerous “ whip” 
is the only one which meets their special 
necessity. It is ruin for them, as it is for 
men, and in both cases for the same reason, 
because any narcotizing poison once in 
agtyy of the system paralyzes the will ; 

ut it is ruin far quicker, and, owing to 
the organization of society, more complete. 
We are not inclined to believe what the 
Saturday says and the Practitioner hints, 
that liquor impairs chastity in women 
more than in men; but women depend 
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more upon the will, which the influence of 
the poison on and suffer more visibl 
when its paralysis has thrown them bac 
defenceless upon impulse, whether the im- 

ulse be kleptomania or concession to so- 
icitations. 

Why say all this? First, because it is 
‘true, and the world gains by any kind of 
; truth the statement of which does not 
tend to increase the evil, as happens in the 
case of at least two forms of evil, lust and 
cruelty ; and secondly, because we believe 
it possible for the profession which has 
partly caused and now fears the evil to 

elp society to the remedy. It may do 
much by private advice, more by diffusing 
or helping laymen to diffuse a little ordi- 
nary Laowtetien. For instance, it could 
very easily indeed do one most important 
service, prohibit altogether, as the Lancet 
has in over-reticent phrase advised, the 
use of alcohol by girls under twenty-one. 
They should have none, simply. If they 
cannot get along, they should have less 
work, more sleep, or, what is nearly as 
good, more opportunity of lethargic quies- 
cence, and endless milk, but it should be 
“good form ” for them to be absolute tee- 
totallers, They do not care in the least 
for the flavour of wine. They, like the 
Madrassees, “no drinkee for drinkee, but 
drinkee for drunkee,” — that is, for the sake 
of the stimulating effect, and they should be 
compelled by household opinion to go with- 
out altogether. It is nonsense to say this 
could not be effected. Fifty forms of re- 
straint much more irksome than this are 
borne by girls without flinching, or indeed 
perceiving that there is any restraint to 
flinch from. The doctors circulate through 
society a dozen rules of different kinds for 
the management of children, girls, every- 
body who is managed, about which 
nobody talks, but which are never dis- 
obeyed, and they could add this one, 
as the Lancet advises, if they liked. 
Then let them teach everybody a little 
more truth about diet, the reason, for 
instance, why large doses of tea swallowed 
by sedentary men or by women predispose 
them to think that they want “support.” 
How many people are aware of the extra- 
ordinarily pernicious effect of tea — in it- 
self pleasantest and least hurtful of all 
stimulants — upon some temperaments, 
and especially upon the more “highly 
strung ” organizations, — organizations 
with a tendency to neuralgia, irritability, 
or “the fidgets.” Or let the physicians 
tell the public, as the Practitioner of this 
month does so clearly, the point at which 
by the consent of all physiologists alcohol 
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ceases to yield force and becomes a narcotic 
poison to the nervous system — a poison, 
that is, which takes the edge off the intel- 
lect, weakens the will, and makes the mus- 
cles tend to tremble. The statement cer- 
tainly came on us, who probably know 
more of the matter than most women, with 
a distinct shock of surprise, and we repro- 
duce it textually as by far the most bene- 
cial statement yet made on the subject by 
good authority: —“In former papers in 
this journal and elsewhere, we have shown 
that 1 1-2 ounces of absolute alcohol, or two 
in the case of unusual exercise of body or 
mind, is about the maxium standard for 
the allowance of adult men: and the re- 
cent researches of Dr. Parkes confirm this 
belief, at least so fargas showing that in- 
dubitably evil results follow when it is 
considerably exceeded. If such a quantity 
be the proper allowance for a man weigh- 
ing 160 lb. (mostly bone and muscle), and 
always engaged in get ng exerting 
either his muscles, or his brain, or both, it 
would surely seem reasonable to say that 
a woman, weighing say 120 lb. (much of it 
fat), and hardly ever using either her mus- 
cles or her brain vigorously and continu- 
ously, ought, at the outside, not to exceed 
the daily quantum of 3-4 ounce absolute 
alcohol, which would represent about two 
ordinary glasses (two ounces each) of the 
usual highly fortitied sherry or port which 
ladies prefer ;” — two such glasses in the 
whole day mind, or say, to put the matter 
in a still more intelligible form, one glass 
of port or one fair tumbler of Bass at each 
of the principal meals, any quantity beyond 
that being mere injury, as much injury as 
a slight nervous shock per diem would pro- 





duce. That statement, if confirmed, as, 
according to the Practitioner, it would be 
by all considerable physiologists, is by far 
the most important piece of information 
communicated during the struggle about 
the effects of alcohol, and whatever the 
doctors may think, is entirely unknown to 
the mass of English mankind. We now: 
want one bit more, which perhaps the Lan- 
cet can give us, and which would be almost 
equally valuable. Does there exist, or can 
there exist, any drug, form of diet, or 
method of training, which will enable weak 
frames to get through extra work as alco- 
hol does ? — which will prevent the nervous 
depression incidental to modern life, with- 
out so rapidly exhausting nervous energy ? 
Sleep, we know, would ~ the requisite 
strength, and we are half inclined to be- 
lieve that the popular notions about sleep 
are the cause of much mischief, that the 
regular seven hours is the proper stint for 
a milkmaid, not for an over-worked London 
woman. But is there nothing besides 
sleep, — even if sleep were attainable — no 
outle for example, in the profound Hindoo 
faith in the strengthening quality of milk 
or other digestible form of food? We do 
not say there is, we do not know; but we 
do know that if there is none and London 
life keeps up its pace, drinking among the 
nervous willcontinue. And finally, let the 
doctors make known clearly the external 
symptoms of permanent alcoholization, so 
that every man or woman who drinks may 
enter society sure of immediate detection. 
If everybody could recognize at a glance 
the signs of addiction to alcohol, its use 
would be at once pronouced bad tone. 





One result of the cession of the Ionian Islands 
to Greece in 1863 seems to be that Corfu has 
been reduced to a most pitiable condition. 
Among other things which, it is stated, have 
disappeared since the transfer of the islands is 
the pension fund that had been accumulated by 
contributions from the salaries of the poor 
Ionian employés, in virtue of a law enacted dur- 
ing the British protectorate, and ratified by her 
Majesty’s representatives. The Greek govern- 
ment has, according to the Minister of Finance, 
** placed the Ionian pensioners on an equal foot- 
ing with pensioners of the rest of Greece,”’ and 
is very indignant to find that the Ionians now 
complain that the Treasury has no money with 
which to pay the arrears of their pensions. 





In Constantinople a new weekly periodical has 
appeared, written in modern Greek, and entitled 
Euridiki, It is chiefly intended for female 
readers, and its aim is to promote the intellectual 
development of women; with this view a series 
of lives of women distinguished in art, science 
and literature, will be published in its pages; 
and the first of this series consists of a eulogistic 
biography of the Princess Dora d’Istria, whose 
literary works are so well known. A lady, 
Emilia Leonzias, is the editor of the new period- 
ical, which, when we remember that it is pub- 
lished at Constantinople, may be considered a , 
remarkable sign of the times. Atheneum, 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
GERMANY FOR BISMARCK. 


Tue peal that welcomed the New Year 
ushered into practical existence the new 
German Empire. With the first day of 
the present year the treaties with the 
South German States, ratified by the Par- 
liaments of both parties, acquired validity, 
and King William virtually though not yet 
nominally ascended the Imperial throne. 

It deserves to be remarked as a singular 
and somewhat contradictory circumstance 
connected with the rising into life of the 
Empire that the one German State from 
which emanated the offer of the Imperial 
Crown to King William was the most 
reluctant to enter the Confederation. The 
King of Bavaria was the first to offer a 
vassal’s homage to King William and the 
last to pay it. Another circumstance in- 
volving contradiction will be found in the 
total change of opinion and aims of public 
men in Germany, not of Ministerial lead- 
ers, but of the great national party which 
seems to make up the majority of the 
— They have worked and agitated 
or a united Germany: to them it has 
been the object longed for; but there is 
not one step that has actually led to this 
end which they have not energetically 
opposed. Now, however, they accept and 
embrace as their own the measures em- 
ployed by their Minister ; they pride them- 
selves on acts as great and national that 
they formerly distinctly condemned as un- 
lawful and inexpedient. Prussian milita- 
rism, “ Great Power” policy, war and con- 
quest, and the neglect of home in favour 
of foreign questions, are all of them mat- 
ters that M. Bismarck had to carry by his 
own personal authority, and that were 
opposed not only in the Chamber but in 
every liberal circle. With what exulta- 
tion the same politicians now regard all 
these measures, we need hardly point out. 
What they will think of them when the 
excitement of the fight is over is a ques+ 
tion that may be considered doubtful at 
the least. The intoxication of the war 
has hitherto carried the people along they 
do not know where. But intoxication is 
almost invariably followed by a reaction 
which presents matters in a very different 
light. It is not to be doubted that this 
“next morning” will dawn upon the Ger- 
man nation just as it plagues private indi- 
viduals in similar cases; that then it will 
feel the severity of the bruises and scars 
that it does not heed at present, and shake 
its head at the little bill run up during the 
evening’s entertainment. It is even to be 
questioned whether the nation will then 
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regard as quite satisfactory the results of 
the war, the fault of the protraction, and 
— if we consider it as a consequence of 
1864 and 1866 — even the origin of which 
its leaders cannot entirely disclaim. The 
German Liberals wished for German unity, 
but they wished to attain it by internal 
development, as a union of nations, not as 
the extension of the Hohenzollern king- 
dom. The German Empire, as it is, is, like 
the former North German Confederation, 
the work not of the people but of Bis- 
marck. The Bonaparte Government con- 
centrated all power in one hand, and its 
fall has been explained by this peculiarity 
—as the head being removed, the whole 
system necessarily collapsed. Though 
Count Bismarck cannot, like the Emperor 
Napoleon, be accused of selecting incapa- 
ble men for his subordinates, he is open to 
the same charge of uniting all power in 
his own hand. From the very beginning 
of his reign he has done so. We do not 
wish to detract from the German Chancel- 
lor’s reputation as a clever statesman; yet 
his triumphs have been less triumphs of 
skilful statesmanship, perhaps, than of 
firm will and determination, combined 
with extraordinary power. Enjoying his 
master’s confidence, and vested with a 
Prussian Sovereign’s absolute authority, 
Count Bismarck’s iron will could not but 
gain the victory in the end. What he 
does as a statesman deserve credit for is 
that he has made the wars which in them- 
selves his people would have abhorred 
popular, thus prevailing upon the nation 
to sanction his originally unpopular means 
for gaining — as they thought — their own 
favourite ends. The Danish war, which 
was professedly only a preparation for its 
Austrian successor, was in this manner 
a. and by its easy success made the 

inister so; the Austrian war—a war 
not for right but for power —was still 
more popular in Prussia, as it promised to 
widen the borders of that “non-aggres- 
sive ” country; and the French war, which 
is a war of revenge to the Germans, as 
the next will be to the French, in this 
respect beats both its predecessors. The 
policy that dictated these wars, as well as 
that which accomplished the accompany- 
ing great events in Germany, was not the 
policy of the people nor the policy of a 
Cabinet, but that of one man at the head 
of German affairs. When the parliament- 
ary struggle began which first gained the 
Prussian Minister celebrity, Bismarck was 
the only one who appeared to know what 
he was going to do. His colleagues’ 
speeches seemed powerless and meaning- 
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less, and were at last hardly heeded; onl: 


the War Minister vied at that time wit 
his superior in parliamentary importance, 
as was natural, the debates turning chiefly 
on military questions; and the War Minis- 
ter had the same happy gift as the Prime 
Minister of telling the deputies unpleasant 
things in an unpleasant manner, and act- 
ing in opposition to the Constitution. 
Since that time the same policy of con- 
centrating power has been still more de- 
veloped. Other Ministers have been em- 
ployed for quarrelling with the Chambers 
over unimportant questions, and to take 
upon themselves the odium of unpopular 
measures. They had their special depart- 
ments to attend to, but for Cabinet ques- 
tions they might as well have sat in the 
Ministry of Lichtenstein or San Marino. 
The North German Parliament was espe- 
cially a Bismarckian institution ; it is im- 
possible to imagine it without its leading 
genius. It is supposed to have done much 
good, and has certainly spent a great deal 
of time over its debates. But has it really 
determined any question of vital import- 
ance? It has sanctioned many, but they 
were determined by some one else. The 
very last session, not long closed, bears 
very striking evidence of this fact, though 
Count Bismarck was not personally pres- 
ent to dictate his wishes. The assembly 
disapproved many proposals committed to 
its decision, and openly confessed so. Not 
reasoning, but the simple assertion from 
Bismarck’s vicegerent, M. Delbruck, that 
they were for the good of the country, 
eee upon it to vote against its ac- 
owledged conviction. Former sessions 
will be found on examination to bear an 
unmistakable resemblance to the last in 
this respect. To say that Count Bismarck 
has ruled all alone does not mean that he 
has not employed many and very useful 
tools. He is, on the contrary, surrounded 
with men in all political departments 
whose knowledge, capability, and experi- 
ence are remarkable. But they are as 
little fitted to replace him as any of Napo- 
leon’s Generals were to replace their chief. 
They can each of them preside over one 
particular department, but the spirit that 
guides them all, and combines their efforts 
to one particular policy, seems to dwell 
alone and uncommunicated, perhaps even 
incapable of communication, in one head. 
Whoever studies the sketch —for it is no 
more — of the new German Constitution 
cannot fail to observe that Count Bis- 
marck is resolved to perpetuate this pecul- 
iar policy. So striking is this determina- 
tion that German Liberal papers already 





remark and object to it, though the work 
is hardly yet out of the workman’s hands, 
and they have still plenty to do to advo- 
cate it. 

So far the Germans have acquiesced in 
this absolute leadership, and repressed 
their craving for liberty and a free Consti- 
tution; perhaps they even enjoy shifting 
all responsibility on some one else. Their 
confidence in Bismarck is unlimited ; they 
have surrendered not only the decision of 
the means, but even their thoughts and 
wishes to his dictation. The words of the 
Mayor of Breslau, M. Fiegler, spoken 
some months. ago, probably represent the 
opinion of the bulk of the people at pres- 
ent: — “If Count Bismarck wishes us to 
annex Alsace and Lorraine,” said M. 
Fiegler, “I vote for annexation; if he 
thinks it inexpedient, so do I.” That M. 
Bismarck should not weary of his autoc- 
racy is not to be wondered at; he has on 
a former occasion informed his fellow-sub- 
jects that his ministerial responsibility 
does not apply to them, but only to his 
Sovereign: power without responsibility 
must be rather an attractive object to 
possess. But this concentration of enor- 
mous power in one hand seems to point to 
dangerous consequences which it ought 
not to require historical examples of simi- 
larly situated men and nations to call to 
mind. A change of Ministry does not 
seem probable unless perhaps in the 
event of the Emperor-King’s death. But 
France’s fond wish and constant prayer 
may be heard, and the Emperor-maker 
taken away. With the mind gone which 
best knew its own aims and alone guided 
its policy, Germany would find itself in a 
critical position. She has been unnatu- 
rally swelled by conquest and wars at 
home and abroad, while her internal con- 
stitution has been neglected, as if pur- 
posely, to delay at least, if it were impossi- 
ble to avoid, progressive and liberal meas- 
ures. Means have been employed for this 
end repugnant to the German mind in its 
sober state, and thus a structure has been 
raised, large and commanding apparently, 
but resting not on the firm basis of popu- 
lar assent, but on the will and power of 
one absolute and unscrupulous man, and 
the composing materials cemented to- 
gether not by natural union, but by the 
same strong determination of the mind 
that commands three millions of soldiers. 
On resuming its natural responsibility, 
Germany will find it has a tremendous 
debt to pay. Pledged by its former acts 
to a policy subversive of its real interests 
and progress, its commercial welfare and 
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free development, it will weary of its 
burden and be anxious to return to its 
former aims, of erecting a happy state of 
law with popular institutions and com- 
posed of willing members, just when a 
continuance of militarism and the rule of 
blood and iron has become necessary by 
the jealousy and hatred aroused in the 
neighbouring States for inflicted wrongs. 
Nor is it likely that then the two opposite 
elements of Conservatism and Liberalism 
will again combine as they have since 
1864 under the pressure of a strong for- 
eign policy ; but we may expect to see the 
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struggle of the first years of this decade 
repeated and made only more violent by 
the introduction of so many new elements. 
With its youth crippled, its family life 
afflicted, and its Treasury burdened with 
debt, the nation may yet repent of its 
present triumphs and of the relinquish- 
ment of its power and responsibility into 
the hands of one man, whose aim from the 
very first it was only to raise his Sover- 
eign’s throne to greater power at home 
and abroad. The more advanced of the 
German nation feel and think so already. 








In San Franoisco.—The quarter of the 
Chinese up Sacramento-street is very curious. 
They live here in thousands, and have made a 
portion of the city almost their own, having the- 
atres and joss-houses, or temples, where they 
play and pray in the most orthodox national 
fashion, I spent many hours in prowling and 
shopping among them. They say you may buy 
rats to eat; but most unpleasant-looking pork 
seems to be their chief meat. All is done after 
Chinese ways. The signs of the shops are writ- 
ten and the books kept in Chinese. I bought a 
pair of shoes and a wonderful hat of ‘* Wo 
Cum,” who tied up my parcel with a strip of 
grass, and entered the transaction at the wrong 
end of a rice paper book, with a brush dipped 
in Indian ink rubbed on a saucer, in compli- 
cated letters an inch square, Then I wanted a 
Chinese coat. He showed me a silk one. 
** Inglis good,’”’ said Wo Cum. ‘ No,’’ replied 
I, ‘* no Inglis, give Chinaman’s.’? And he de- 
spised me for buying one of native fabric and 
manufacture. I was very anxious to see a joss- 
house. Californians seem to treat such places 
with contempt, and I asked in vain some half- 
dozen persons whether they could direct me to 
one. Sol went into the shop of ‘* Loo Sing,”’ 
who, far from being jealous of a Christian going 
to see his house of prayer, sold me, nodding and 
smiling, a bundle of joss-sticks, things Eke thin 
bulrushes, made of pastile, and burnt before 
idols. Then said I, adopting his own Chinese- 
English, ‘‘ Want see joss-house, Chinaman’s 
god.”’ ‘* Oh, ah! Tchess,”’ said John, grinning, 
**T show.’? But even when he had directed me 
to the right corner of the street I was still at a 
loss, seeing nothing but ordinary houses, At 
last [ caught a passing Chinaman, and made 
him take me to the sanctuary. It was ap- 
proached through a shop. We went upstairs 
and along a passage; then he waved his hand as 
he led me into a good-sized darkened chamber, 
where I found myself for the first time in my life, 
in the presence of real heathen idolatry. The 
air was heavy with incense. An altar, some 8 
feet by 3 feet, and 3 feet high, draped in em- 
broidered cloth, with two mats for kneeling be- 
fore it, stood at one end of the chamber. It had 


upon it two burning lamps with slender stems, 





two candlesticks, a vessel with smouldering in- 
cense, and two vases of artificial flowers. Im- 
mediately behind it, in a shallow recess, was 
the idol, with drapery concealing all but the 
small wooden face of a doll, whose dark hair 
was parted in the middle. At the first glance 
there was little to distinguish what I saw from 
a dirty altar ina dark Roman Catholic chapel. 
The incense, the drapery, the vases of artificial 
flowers, the burning lamps, the joss-sticks of 
worshippers stuck in front like tapers, and the 
wooden-shrouded doll, at once illustrated an an- 
ecdote which I had disbelieved of a Chinaman 
who visited a Jesuit chapel, and came out say- 
ing ** Good, joss-house same.’ ‘* This China- 
man’s god? ’’ said I to my guide. ‘‘ Tchess,”’ 
replied he, ‘* Chinaman’s god;’’ and some new 
thoughts came into my mind. I visited the 
Chinese theatre, and was fortunate in being 
present on a benefit night, when the entertain- 
ment was wholly for the Chinese. I was the 
only white man present, with the exception of a 
policeman in plain clothes, who turned out to be 
a native of my own county, Suffolk, in England. 
I gave him a cigar, which he smoked then and 
there while on duty. The play was so far in- 
telligible that it involved love and jealousy. 
The theatre was crammed, the actors who did 
not play in the piece sitting on either side of the 
stage. There was apparently a religious ele- 
ment in the drama, for an altar stood in the 
middle of the stage, and the two chief per- 
formers, dressed in long straight embroidered 
robes with loose sleeves, knelt down before it for 
& minute with their backs to the audience. 
There appeared to be an Emperor and _ his 
Queen, who quarrelled because of some atten- 
tions paid by the former to a young lady, who 
sang a song accompanied by a gong, bones, and 
asort of fiddle. The Queen pulled the Em- 
peror’s beard, whereupon he beat her. Then 
came gorgeously dressed, the Council of State, 
who drank tea from tiny cups with his Majesty. 
| But something went amiss, for the Queen en- 
| listed their services in her favour and they 
| pulled the Emperor about the stage by his hind 
| legs. Then he sang a comic song, and the man- 
| darins played at leapfrog. People’s Magazine. 














